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[letter from the editor] 



Dear Reader, 

It's been eight whole years since the inception of Off the Bluff. Since then, the magazine has un- 
dergone a number of changes, including the implementation of the Neighborhoods Project and the 
unveiling of a new website (offthebluff.com) featuring student multimedia to supplement the mag- 
azine. The Neigborhoods Project changed the whole focus of the magazine ~ now, each year. Dr. 
Mike Dillon chooses a particular slice of Pittsburgh for his magazine journalism students to explore 
and unveil. To date. Off the Bluff has turned its gaze on Uptown, Polish Hill, South Side, North 
Side, Bloomfield, Lawrenceville and the Strip District. This year, one of the city's hippest neighbor- 
hoods has its turn: Squirrel Hill. 

Squirrel Hill has a rich, complex history. Its residential roots took hold in the mid-1 800s 
and now enjoys a reputation as a diverse, family-friendly neighborhood with strong Jewish roots. 
Located in the East End of Pittsburgh, the community features scores of eateries, quaint shops, 
eye-catching landmarks and characters who'd love to stop and chat. For this issue of Off the Bluff, 
students from Dr. Dillon's class spent countless hours interviewing citizens of Squirrel Hill, and 
Professor James Vota's students hiked through the hilly streets to capture photos. 

Within these pages, you'll find a global community nestled within the borders of this pic- 
turesque neighborhood. You'll sip tea with Murray Avenue shop proprietors, spin some records 
with Jerry Weber of the eponymous Jerry's Records, get some dirt on your hands with the head 
groundskeeper of Prick Park, chat with a Holocaust surivor at the Jewish Community Center and 
meet Squirrel Hill's most visible citizen and potential superhero. Kilt Man. Hopefully, the stories 
enclosed here will encourage you to visit. 



Many thanks to Dr. Mike Dillon and Professor James Vota, as well as the numerous contrib- 
utors to this magazine who all had key parts in continuing theleaa^of Off the Bluff an6 displaying 
the various facets of Squirrel Hill irylhheir glory. HkH 
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JMA Day honors Post-Gazette's Hopey, outstanding students 




Left: Don Hopey receives his award. Top right: Students are inducted into Kappa Tau Alpha. Bottom right: Tthe Influencers' Panel 
informs students about finding their niche in the media business. Photos by Alyssa Kramer 



The annual Department 
of Journalism and IVIulti- 
media Arts Celebration of 
Excellence attracted over 100 
visitors, including dozens of area 
high school students. JMA Stu- 
dents showcased portfolio work 
in writing, design, photography 
and video; all work produced in 
conjunction with classes, student 
media or independent projects. 

They also taught high school 
students at interactive media sta- 
tions. The Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette's Don Hopey received the 



Sean Doherty Distinguished 
Communicator Award for his 
ongoing coverage of the Marcel- 
lus Shale industry and ongoing 
excellence in environmental 
reportage. 

Senior Journalism major Kate 
Dillon won the 2nd annual Roy 
McHugh Award for Writing Excel- 
lence. The $2,000 award is en- 
dowed by Art Rooney II. McHugh, 
98, was on hand for the awards 
luncheon and shared stories 
about a lifetime covering some 
of the biggest sporting events of 



several generations. 

The luncheon also featured 
an induction ceremony for seven 
new members of Kappa Tau Al- 
pha. Inducted were: Katie Ben- 
nett, Amanda Ducheck, Sherie 
Key, Talia Denise Kirkland, Eileen 
Robertson, Sara Speedy, and 
Raquel Trunk. The Celebration 
of Excellence was the biggest yet 
and filled the Power Center. 

Graduate student Raquel Bou- 
vy planned the event in consul- 
tation with Dr. Giselle Auger - a 
process that took several months. 
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Duke staffers win 
awards 

Aaron Warnick and Julian 
Routh were honored by 
the Pennsylvania Society 
of News Editors for journalistic 
excellence. The pair shared an 
Honorable Mention for Ongoing 
News Coverage of local elections 
and Warnick won a first-place in 
the Feature Photo category. 

SPJ at the Newseum 

The Duquesne University 
Society of Professionals 
Journalists led an excursion 
to the Newseum in Washington 
D.C. in March. Professor James 
Vota accompanied the group. 

"This trip allowed students 
across the disciplines to see 
how journalism impacts our 
daily lives," SPJ President Emily 
Lamielle said. "The Newseum is 
such a valuable resource, teach- 
ing students about the roots of 
journalism all the way through 
hot topics in interactive and new 
media today." 

News director 
offers advice 

News Director/Anchor/ 
Producer Nate Small of 
WDTV/WVFX in Bridge- 
port, WV, visited Mike Clark's 
Television News Reporting 
class and gave students tips on 
job-seeking and interviewing. 

The JMA Department is work- 
ing to establish a partnership with 
the station. 




From Left to Right: Muhammad Usman Khan, Patrik Petrasek, Daisy 
Ruth, Jen Liedl, and Emily Lamielle. Photo courtesy of James Vota. 

Above: Members of the Duquesne chapter of the Society of Pro- 
fessional Journalists pose in front of an exhibit of the Newseum in 
Washington, D.C. 

Below: Broadcasting students receive career advice from WDTV 
news director Nate Smail. 




From left to right, seated: Shannon Chavez, Shelby Cassese, Katie 
Zak. Back row: Andrew Havranek, Jen Cardone and Nate Smail. 
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Sunrise, sunset: Orthodox Jews keep Sabbath tradition 




Rabbi Yisroel Allien poses in his home. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Mike Lynch 

t's Friday night. The sun is 

about to set. 
Rabbi Yisroel Altein is scrann- 
bling throughout his honne with 
the ferocity of a hunnnningbird. He 
picks his 8-nnonth-old daughter 
up off of the hallway floor so he 
can continue preparing challah, 
a traditional Jewish bread. His 
hands are still wet fronn shaping 
nnatzo balls. 

"No nnatter how late Saturday 
connes," he said, "there's never 
enough tinne on Friday to pre- 
pare. And yet, it's always done. 
Sabbath connes and everything 
connes to a standstill." 

Yisroel, 36, is an Orthodox 
Jew, nneaning he and his fannily 
follows all 613 Jewish connnnand- 
nnents as best they can. For Yis- 
roel, there was never a choice. 

Yisroel's father, a native of 
Brooklyn, was a scholastic rabbi 
who preached the nnessage of 
Chabad, a nnissionary Hasidic 
nnovennent within the Jewish 
religion. 

Peering through wirefranne 
glasses, his facial hair long and 
thin, Yisroel said it was fate. 

"Chabad's goal is to not just 
have a house of worship for our- 
selves," he said, "but to nnake it 
a place where everyone can feel 
connfortable." 

Rabbi Yanky Davidson has 
known the Alteins for 1 0 years and 
said they're the epitonne of a tradi- 
tional fannily. 

"God gave us a Torah," he said, 
"and they follow it to the nth degree." 



Eighteen nninutes before the 
sun is set to nnake its nightly dive 
behind Mt. Washington, Yisroel's 
wife Chani, 32, nnakes her way 
downstairs wearing a red blaz- 
er and nnatching skirt. Dropping 
snnall pieces of wax into their 
corresponding candlesticks, Chani 
and the children take turns striking 
nnatches and lighting their can- 
dles. Shielding their eyes fronn the 
flannes, the fannily recites a He- 
brew prayer which translates to: 

"Blessed are you God, king of 
the universe who has sanctified 
us with his connnnandnnents and 
has connnnanded us to light the 
candles for the Sabbath." 

Yisroel and Chani, who's original- 
ly fronn New Haven, Connecticut, 
have sonnewhat of an arranged 
nnarriage. They were brought 
together by their fannilies because 
they have a connnnon relative. 

"We don't date for fun," he 
says. "We date with the intention 
of nnarriage, which nneans that. 



when you date, your objective is 
[to ask yourself], 'Is this going to 
work for a lifelong connnnitnnent?'" 

Davidson avers that the couple 
works well together for the benefit 
of the connnnunity. 

"They have set their entire life 
about helping other people," he 
says. "They have totally taken on 
a selfless life." 

Dressed in black and white 
with a black fedora covering his 
yarnnuike, Yisroel and his oldest 
son walk around the block to the 
Lubavitch Center of Pittsburgh, 
leaving Chani at honne to watch 
the other children. 

Inside, the school's nnulti-pur- 
pose roonn has been converted 
into a place of worship. Folding 
tables and chairs are scattered 
throughout, and a divider is set 
up to separate the nnen fronn the 
wonnen. A rabbi stands up front, 
reciting quiet Hebrew as quickly 
as he can, leaving little space 
between words. 
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For an outsider, Yisroel said, 
it's a lot to take in. 

"For someone who's not famil- 
iar it might look a little chaotic," he 
said, "but it's an orderly chaos." 

Men, some sporting black jack- 
ets, others in bright dress shirts, 
walk throughout the room holding 
their own conversations in the 
middle of the service. 

"For a lot of people, it's the first 
time they've seen each other in a 
week," Yisroel said. "There's a lot 
to catch up." 

After 45 minutes of praying, 
singing, dancing and hugging, the 
service ends and Yisroel makes 
his way home. 

Yisroel's cousin. Rabbi Chezky 
Rosenfeld, agrees that for the 
Alteins, it's all about service. 

"It's their life mission and that's 
what it's all about for them," he 
says. "The community means 
everything to them, specifically 
the Squirrel Hill community." 

The family moved to Squir- 
rel Hill in 2003. Yirsroel and 
his wife wanted to be a part of 



Pittsburgh's Chabad community, 
which has been in the city for 
more than 72 years. 

"My mother's family's from 
here," he says. "My mother's fam- 
ily's one of the founding families 
of Chabad here in Pittsburgh so 
we came back to work with family 
and the organization here." 

Yisroel says Squirrel Hill's 
strong Jewish presence makes it 
easy to feel at home. 

"It's a very beautiful experience 
coming from New York where ev- 
erything is fast moving," he says. 
"You're not sure who lives on the 
next block." 

Rosenfeld says the couple has 
latched on to the neighborhood. 
"They're very outgoing and inclu- 
sive of all different sectors of the 
community, whether it's the ortho- 
dox community or the non-ortho- 
dox community," he says. 

Their home decor represents 
their community values as well. 
Extending from one room to 
another, the family's kitchen table 
is decorated with fine china and 



bright pink napkins. Despite only 
having 5 children, the table is set 
for 23. Neighbors and friends find 
their seats and prepare to feast 
on gefilte fish, matzo balls and 
kosher wine. 

Yisroel said the meal is like 
any other, but the conversation is 
faith-based. 

"We have a tradition that 
angels come with us home from 
synagogue to bless us on the 
Sabbath," he said. "So we first 
sing a song welcoming and ask- 
ing them to bless us." 

By request of his daughter, 
Yisroel reads the daily parshah, a 
section of the Torah, at the dinner 
table. She sits on his lap as he 
reads from her children's version 
of the book. 

Yisroel recalls his childhood 
and remembers visiting Squirrel 
Hill as a kid. 

"In the 80s, it was a Jewish 
neighborhood in the sense that 
the stores were mainly kosher 
bakeries, kosher butcheries, 
kosher groceries, even the retail 
shops were very much Jewish 
owned," he said. 

The community has gone 
through some changes in the last 
30 years, Yisroel admits. With a 
younger generation coming into 
Squirrel Hill, some fear the neigh- 
borhood could lose its roots. 

But Yisroel isn't concerned. 

"We're not worried about disap- 
pearing," he said. "We're worried 
about individuals falling off and 
therefore we're here to change 
that and make sure that no 
individual is left behind, but as a 
whole, we're stronger than ever." 




The Alteins' youngest daughter wanders through the living room. Photo by 
Alyssa Kramer 
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Library is the Pied Piper for local children 




Left: Evan Herman, 13, and his mother Maren Herman read perched upon window seats. 

Right: Children's librarian Jessica Appleman smiles next to a shelf of bool<s. Photos by Mike Lynch 



by Allison Keene 

Armed with a felt board, 
maracas, a stack of pic- 
ture books and a few 
sing-alongs, Jessica Appleman 
welcomes the group of toddlers 
and parents assembled in the 
Carnegie Library's story room on 
Saturday morning. 

The children, ranging from new- 
born to six years old, sit in their 
parents' laps or on the carpeted 
floor. They watch Jessica with 
wide eyes. 

"Welcome to story time!" she 
sings, throwing her arms wide. "As 
always, we're going to start with a 
song." 

Carnegie Library is a social 
center in Squirrel Hill. Located 
on Murray Avenue, it offers free 
programs for children, teenagers 
and adults and provides residents 
with activities and resources that 
expand well beyond checking out 



books. 

Appleman is a children's li- 
brarian and conducts one of the 
library's most popular programs: 
story time. 

Carnegie Library offers sto- 
ry time for infants, toddlers and 
school-aged children during the 
week. Between 30 and 75 people 
fill the story room, turning the back 
half of the Children's section into 
a sea of strollers, diaper bags and 
picture books. 

Story times merge fun activities 
such as felt story boards and sing- 
alongs with a weekly early literacy 
skill such as letter awareness or 
narrative skill. Even though the 
program is educational, Appleman 
says this is not its focus. 

"We don't want to make that the 
big main purpose of story time," 
Appleman said. "Story time is fun." 

The children's section also runs 
after-school and summer camp 



programs. Snacks, board games 
and video games are all provided, 
as well as access to a commu- 
nity garden. Monday gardening 
sessions allow anyone to help the 
librarians plant, harvest and hand 
out the herbs they grow. 

According to Appleman, groups 
of middle school students come to 
the library every day after school 
to play on the computers. Patrons 
of all ages use the library simulta- 
neously, Appleman said. 

"It can be really comical, the mix 
of the teens, tweens, the babies, 
and the inquisitive three-year- 
olds," Appleman said. 

Longtime library patron Mike 
Tarr brings his sons to the library 
once a week. Ten-year-old Ben 
and six-year-old Sam order books 
through the library's website and 
pick them up in Squirrel Hill. 

Ben said the library has more 
books than he and his brother can 
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read. 

"That would take a really long 
time," Ben said, looking up from 
his Garfield comic book. "You 
might be able to if you were a real- 
ly fast reader and read 24/7, but I 
don't think I could." 

The brothers discovered some 
of their favorite titles at the library, 
including Harry Potter and Artemis 
Fowl, several of which they down- 
load to the family Kindle. This con- 
venience is what Tarr likes most 
about the library. 

"You can try things out and 
discover new books you wouldn't 
have normally," Tarr said. 

For Ben and Sam, the library 
means 1 0-20 books a week and a 
well-used Kindle. For the Lauwers 
family, however, the library is all 
about story time. 

Cross-legged on the Carnegie 
Library's carpeted floor, Tom Lau- 
wers watched his children, two- 
year-old Adrian and four-year-old 
Lena, rummage through a bin of 
soft puppets. 

"They ask to come to the library 
and they specifically want to go 
to story time," Lauwers said. "You 
say 'story time' and they'll get to 
the car really quickly." 

Lauwers says the library offers 
more to his family than just books. 
The programs - especially story 
time - are a great way for his chil- 
dren to socialize. 

'You always end up reading a 
few books so it supports the library's 
mission, if that's what you think a 
library's mission is," Lauwers said. "I 
think these libraries are much more 
than places to just get books." 

He gestured to the other side 
of the library where a yoga class 



was meeting behind a set of glass 
doors, mats lined in perfect, color- 
ful rows. 

"You can see people doing 
yoga, they have classes for skills: 
accounting, finances. It's not like 
people are just here to check out 
books," Lauwers said. 

In addition to children's pro- 
gramming, the library also offers 
events for adults. Adult librarian 

"I THINK THESE 
LIBRARIES ARE 

MUCH MORE 
THAN PLACES 

TO JUST GET , 
§ BOOKS." 

^ TOM LAUWER^ 

Alicia Hillman increased program- 
ming this year to include monthly 
book clubs, gardening classes, 
lectures on finances and account- 
ing, language classes and yoga. 

The library's most popular pro- 
gram for adults is Meet the Artist. 
Local artists display their work in 
the library and host meet-and- 
greet events once a month. The 
events attract around 50 people. 

Fiction and genre book clubs 
have a core attendance of 6-7 
people. Larger events such as last 
month's presentation by Carnegie 
Mellon creative writing professor 
Jane McCaffery attract larger 
crowds 

Despite their attendance, adult 
programs are not as popular as 



children's events. Hillman attri- 
butes this to the newness of the 
programs. 

"We're slowly trying to build an 
audience," Hillman said. "People 
are still getting used to the idea 
that we have programs for adults." 

Appleman says that the library 
is the ideal place for people to 
meet in Squirrel Hill. Located in 
the center of the neighborhood, 
the branch is one of the busiest 
in the Carnegie system in both 
circulation and attendance. 

The walkable neighborhood and 
nearby schools help the library 
attract a variety of regular patrons. 
Because of this, Appleman is able 
to watch many of the library's 
frequent visitors grow up. 

"It's a lot of the same families, 
so you'll see the same kids go 
from baby lap sit to toddlers to 
pre-k," Appleman said. "You get to 
watch the kids grow up." 

Working with adults allows 
Hillman to help people through 
difficult times in their lives. 

She described one patron 
whose mother's vision was failing. 
Hillman showed her the options the 
library had to help, including large 
print books and books on CD. 

"You get people in a different 
time of life," Hillman said. "You 
don't get to watch [kids] grow up, 
but you get to watch [adults] figure 
out everything that the library has 
to offer." 

Appleman says the library 
helps foster a sense of commu- 
nity both among the patrons and 
in Squirrel Hill. 

"Squirrel Hill has a strong sense 
of community," Appleman said, 
"and the library is central to that." 
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Jerry's Records: What goes around, comes around 




Jerry's boasts a plethora of different musical styles and offers obscure records. 
Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Zach Brendza 

Andy McKee and The 
Hawkeyes greet you at 
the door. Show post- 
ers line the walls of the steps. 
Watch out for the boxes of 
records on the landing —free to 
any kind of home, but you must 
take them all. 
No picking. 

After climbing a steep, narrow 
set of stairs, customers reach 
the promised land of vinyl: 
Jerry's Records. 13,000 square 
feet of the Beatles to Beetho- 
ven, Journey to the Jackson 
5. Metallica to Miles Davis. All 
compiled throughout its almost 
40-year existence by the man 
who drops the needle, Jerry 
Weber. 

"My idea: buy 'em fair, move 
'em fair," Jerry says. 

His inventory, now estimat- 
ed at over a million pieces, is 
situated at the two-story 2136 
Murray Avenue store. Jerry's 
Records began its life fairly 
inauspiciously, as a combined 
record collection between Jer- 
ry and fellow mailman Jimmy 
Petruzzi. The collection, mis- 
chievously titled The Record 
Graveyard, found its home 
above a friend's bar in Oakland. 
The Graveyard remained there 
until 1994, when there was no 
longer enough room for the co- 
pious volume of vinyl. 

"The reason my store is 
eclectic and the reason I have 
so many things that people 



don't have is because I like 
everything," Jerry says. "I don't 
think anyone in the whole world 
knows more about different 
kinds of music than me." 

This knowledge, and his 
mania for collecting, has moved 
Jerry from Oakland, where he 
would buy houses neighbor- 
ing his own and fill them with 
records, to a multi-business 
building in Squirrel Hill. 

Now, though, Jerry lives in 
Aspinwall in a sectioned-off 
portion of a warehouse. The 
warehouse is twice the size of 
his store and holds the stock 
that wouldn't fit in Jerry's Re- 
cords — he literally sleeps with 
vinyl.Why? 

"Because I've been working 
with it [vinyl] for 40 years, but 
I've been lovin' it for 60 years," 
Weber says from his store 

8 



counter, covered in stacks of re- 
cords and Crazy Mocha coffee 
cups. 

Customers come to Jerry's 
locally, from surrounding states 
and even abroad. 

Patrons come from China, 
Canada, Australia and all over 
Europe, according to Fran, 
an employee who previously 
worked at the famed National 
Record Mart. 

Fran, a 72-year-old retiree 
who has worked at Jerry's for 1 1 
years, organizes the classical 
section, as classical music is his 
favorite genre at the moment. 

"I don't think there's a another 
classical section like this in the 
country," Fran says, "and pretty 
well organized, I might add." 

A couple from Chicago enters 
the section and he is quick to 
assist them. It is, after all, his 
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favorite part of the part-time 
job. 

"Can I help you find any- 
thing?" he asks. 

After a brief conversation 
about the couple's trip to 
the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra, where they saw 
a performance of Mozart's 
24th, they leave as quickly 
and quietly as they came in. 

Customers come and go, 
but some make more of 
an impression that others. 
Former Led Zeppelin front- 
man Robert Plant stopped 
by and bought a portable 
record player and quite a 
few Jack Jones Records. 
Dianna Agron of the popu- 
lar show Glee "had a ball" 
during her two days at 
Jerry's and left with a huge 
box of records each day. 
And even musicians who 
have left the 'Burgh come 
back for Jerry's massive 
collection; Taylor Allderdice 
grad Mac Miller brought 
his MTV2 show "Mac Miller 
and The Most Dope Family" to 
Jerry's for the Mac Miller Goes 
Home episode. 

But these pilgrimages 
wouldn't be possible without 
private auctions, run monthly, 
to keep the music mecca afloat 

"The money from the auc- 
tions pays the rent and the bills 
and the utilities. And I can sell 
a lot of nice records to guys 
like you for five bucks," Weber 
says. 

The two auctions. Psych 
Rock and Jazz Funk, are held 
each month in four-week peri- 




Customer Alex Kleim selects a record at Jerry's. 
Photo by Alyssa Kramer 

ods through a mailing list and 
on Jerry's website, his "only 
concession to the Internet." 

Using a sliding bid scale, 
customers place a minimum 
and maximum bid, vying for 
imprints, vinyl in mint condition 
and truly rare records. Put up 
at least eight bucks and you 
can groove along to James 
Brown or Kool and The Gang, 
or wager on Black Sabbath and 
Frank Zappa releases and rock 
on with a winning bid. 

"I've been doing them for 27 
years, they're private. Nothing at 
all like the Internet and certainly 
nothing like eBay," Jerry says. 



"In other words, I run 
them." 

Jerry buys records 
every day, and some are 
used for the auctions, 
while others are put up 
for sale. Others, however, 
are sought out, usually 
when a known collector 
passes away. 

Whistlin' Willie Weber, 
Jerry's son, runs Whistlin' 
Willie's 78 Shop, located 
within Jerry's, but he also 
is the scavenger for out- 
of-Pittsburgh record buys, 
taking the shop's white 
Ford one-ton van around 
the tri-state area in search 
of new music. In one haul, 
Willie can bring back 6,000 
records. 

Willie goes out on buys 
on an average of two to 
three buys a month, and 
remembers one particular 
trip to Zainesville, Oh., 

where a hoarder kept 

around 10,000 CDs, 
3,000 78s and 1 ,000 records, hid 
behind boxes, cat litter and even 
dead cats. 

"It was probably one of the dirt- 
iest, nastiest deals we ever did," 
Willie says. "We got a lot of good 
stuff out of it. It was just hard." 

Jerry's Records has been 
open for nearly 40 years. Jerry 
himself is 65, and expects the 
store to remain open for at least 
two more years. 

"After 30 years, you tend to 
get burned out," Jerry says. But 
for now, Jerry's spins on, offer- 
ing nearly any record anyone 
could ever want. 
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Business is booming in Squirrel Hill 

...and its mostly a matter of small, unique shops 



by Adam Kelly 

Squirrel Hill is not the place 
to find a McDonalds or 
Wal-Mart. In fact, it's the 
opposite of a corporate land- 
scape. A seemingly never-end- 
ing line of independently-owned 
stores, shops, and restaurants 
pack Murray and Forbes Ave- 
nue to the point where one can't 
walk 10 feet down the sidewalk 



Charles Spiegel, owner 
of the eponymous up- 
per-class apparel shop, 
and president of the Squirrel 
Hill Merchants Association, has 
been a fixture in the neighbor- 
hood and its businesses for the 
32 years his clothing store has 
been open. 

Every product inside the 
store looks like it's been 
yanked from the pages of GQ 
Magazine. If you walk in wear- 
ing anything other than a suit 
and tie, you'll probably feel 
underdressed. 

"Squirrel Hill is overall, 
without question, the greatest 
neighborhood in Pittsburgh," 
Spiegel proclaims while chew- 
ing a slice of pizza from his 
store's next-door neighbor. 
Pizza Bellino. 

Everything about Squirrel 
Hill, including the neighbor- 
hood's affluence, amenities, 
residents, and strong business 



without seeing some eye-catch- 
ing knickknack though a win- 
dow. 

There are a few massive 
chain businesses, like Star- 
bucks and Dunkin' Doughnuts. 
Every order placed, though, 
potentially comes with a side 
of guilt,. How can anyone sur- 
rounded by small coffee shops 



district, goes into making the 
neighborhood great, according 
to Spiegel. 

On a less busy day, Spiegel 
is surrounded with paperwork 
and spends time on the phone 
with manufacturers. Meanwhile, 
the employees examine every 
inch of the store to make sure 
it's clean and presentable. 

"The thing about owning 
a business is that even on a 
day like today, there's always 
something to do," an employee 
says. 

Spiegel also works with the 
Squirrel Hill Merchants Associ- 
ation to unite business owners 
and brighten the community. 
He explains that the SHMA 
works to improve lighting, 
benches, trees, beautification, 
and promotion. He has big 
plans for the future of the Mer- 
chant's Association, including 
hiring someone to manage it 
full-time. 
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and teashops purchase a latte 
from the Goliath of cafes? 

Tea shops, fair trade stores, 
clothing stores, and everything 
in between have a place here. 
The combination of merchant 
unity and the general wealth of 
Squirrel Hill's residents make 
this neighborhood an ideal loca- 
tion for a sprouting business. 




Photos by Alyssa Kramer and Julian 
Routh 




Charles Spiegel for Men: A fixture for over 3 decades 
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Family-owned Little's Shoes 

One of Squirrel Hill's most 
famous stores is Little's 
Shoes. Justin Sigal, 
president of Little's, is now part of 
the third family to own a business 
that has been in Squirrel Hill for 
over 1 00 years. 

It's a full-service shoe store, so 
employees roam the premises, 
ready to help customers find the 
right footwear. Little's, ironically, is 
much larger than most buildings 
that house shops on the 5800 
block of Forbes. This space is 
needed for all of the aisles filled 
with shoeboxes in the backroom. 

Even with the massive inven- 
tory, employees walk up to Sigal 
telling him what shoes need to be 
ordered. Sigal has a firm han- 
dle on his business, despite his 
youthful appearance. This may 



be due to being involved with 
Little's since he was a kid. 

"I came to work with my dad 
when I was little, went to some 
of the away events, shoe shows 
and things, so I've always en- 
joyed it," Sigal says. 

Little's Shoes is across the 
street from Charles Spiegel for 
Men, and is also actively involved 
in the Merchants' Association. 

Sigal is willing to do "whatever 
it takes to help make Squirrel 
Hill better and this community 
better, whether its maintenance 
or events; that's what we're here 
for." 

He says the fact that many 
people stay in the area for mul- 
tiple generations help to make 
Squirrel Hill a great neighbor- 
hood. It and creates a comfort 
level and unique atmosphere for 
a business community. 



Margaret's Fine Imports 

For Margaret Harris, life 
is all about tea. A native 
of Poland, she came to 
Pittsburgh and initially opened 
up a teashop on Murray 
Avenue. After relocating to 
Forbes, she has found suc- 
cess by attracting both locals 
and tourists to Margaret's 
Fine Imports. 

"I am a destination store, 
because of my tea assort- 
ment, so people come from 
all over," Harris says. " I get 
people from Morgantown, 
Youngstown... I get people 
that come visit their families 
and I'm on the map." 



The shelves of the store 
are lined with bags and jars of 
loose teas, as well as snacks 
and candies imported from 
other countries. The store 
boasts over 200 loose teas, 
and Harris hosts tea-tastings 
and tea classes to get the 
community involved in the 
beverage she is so passionate 
about. 

Today, she's dressed in a 
traditional Chinese red dress 
during her class. Locals are 
packed tightly together in the 
store on chairs brought in 
from the back room. Harris 
gives the audience of 10 or 
12 people a background on 
the history of tea, asks them 



their favorite teas, and gives a 
tea-making demonstration. 

To involve herself with the 
community, Harris participates 
in the annual Sidewalk Sale. 
This is a July event in which 
merchants set up tables in the 
neighborhood and promote 
their products. Harris keeps a 
table up outside year-round to 
attract people to her store. 

"I'm big on organizing 
events because it draws cus- 
tomers," Harris says. She also 
spends two hours a day on 
social media to connect with 
customers in Squirrel Hill and 
elsewhere. 
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The heart of Squirrel Hill beats at the JCC 




by Patricio Chile 

The dining room at the 
Jewish Community Center 
of Squirrel Hill is alive with 
stories. Sitting alone at a table in 
the crowded "J-Cafe," Shulamit 
Bastacky, a cheerful woman 
wearing dark rimmed glasses 
and an orange sweater, is anx- 
ious to share hers. 

"I'm a Holocaust survivor," she 
says. "I was born during the war. 
I was hidden and a Catholic nun 
risked her life to save mine." 

The room is clamorous as 
seniors from the JCC's "AgeWell" 
program eat and chat. Amid the 
noise, Bastacky says that she 
was born in Wilno, Poland, now 
Vilnus, the capital of Lithuania. 
She was hidden in a basement 
for the first few years of her life. 
After the war she reunited with 
her family and later moved with 



them to Israel, then to Pittsburgh, 
in November 1 963. 

"Next month will be 50 years 
since I discovered America," she 
says. "In English all I knew was 
yes, no, okay. That was the ex- 
tent of my vocabulary. " 

Bastacky worked hard, eventu- 
ally graduating from the Universi- 
ty of Pittsburgh with a Bachelor's 
degree in social science and a 
Master's degree in social work. 
Before retiring, she worked at 
the University of Pittsburgh for 
a number of years. Today, she 
spends a lot of her free time at 
the JCC. 

"What you see in this build- 
ing is just a building with walls, 
ceilings, and a wonderful looking 
place. But you see human beings 
of every walk of life, from little 
infants to people in their 90s. . . 
you see here different races and 
nationalities," she says. 



Bastacky's observation gets 
to the heart of the JCC's story. 
Located in a large brick structure 
off the corner of Murray Avenue 
and Forbes Avenue, the JCC is 
emblematic of a Jewish commu- 
nity that has been a mainstay of 
Squirrel Hill since the early 20th 
century. 

Today, members seem more 
than eager to share that lega- 
cy with a community becoming 
increasingly diverse. Walking 
through the lobby, a large glass 
display along the wall touts the 
"Jewish Hall of Fame," which fea- 
tures key members of the local 
Jewish community. Across from 
the J-Cafe, a long hallway leads 
to the JCC's Early Childhood De- 
velopment Center. A colorful wall, 
bright yellow and punctuated by 
knobs, runs the entire length of 
the corridor. Running parallel to 
it, just below, is a long undulating 
wooden panel. 

Kelly Gable-Lavelle, the direc- 
tor of the Development Center, is 
eager to demonstrate the signifi- 
cance of the display. She explains 
that the top portion of the panel 
represents the Hebrew calendar. 
Each knob represents a day. The 
Hebrew months are listed above 
the knobs, the Gregorian (West- 
ern) calendar months below. 

The swerving wooden panel, 
etched by a robotic laser, rep- 
resents the different phases of the 
moon along the calendar year. 
Gable-Lavelle says the display 
gives young children an important 
visual reference for the concept of 
time as well as Jewish culture. 
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"Time is ambiguous to children 
under the age of five," she says. 
"So for many years it fit within our 
Jewish calendar, to teach them 
about the moon phases. [We] 
noticed the children talking about 
the shapes of the moon, what 
they meant, and noticed children 
were connecting them to Jewish 
holidays." 

Gable-Lavelle calls the display 
a "touch-wall." Teaching through 
sensory integration, sight, sound 
and touch is a key goal, she says. 
Rabbi Donni Aaron, who teach- 
es at the Development Center, 
agrees with this mission. She 
recorded a CD of Shabbat songs 
with children at the day school 
and says the project led to sur- 
prising feedback from students 
and parents. 

"It was actually the non-Jewish 



parents that seemed most excit- 
ed about the CD," she says. 

Aaron started at the JCC in 
2010. Before that, she worked 
in Jewish communities in Los 
Angeles and Chicago. She says 
the Jewish community of Squirrel 
Hill is one of the few she's been 
to where the different spectrums 
of Judaism - both conservative 
and reform - worship and cele- 
brate together. Walking around 
Squirrel Hill, she says she is often 
recognized by different people in 
the community, especially when 
wearing her kippah, the head 
covering traditionally worn by 
men in the Jewish community. 

She wears one in public, par- 
tially to show girls it is okay to do 
so. 

Aaron recalls a particular 
experience from teaching at the 



JCC that stands out to her. A boy 
from a Catholic family pointed 
to her kippah one day and com- 
mented that it was similar to the 
head covering worn by the Pope. 
She responded that it was in- 
deed similar and pointed out the 
shared origins of both religions. 
Experiences like that, she says, 
demonstrates the unique oppor- 
tunities the JCC offers for educa- 
tion through sharing. 

"It's about exposure and edu- 
cation," she says. 

Bastacky, for her part, says 
sharing has other benefits, which 
include decreasing hate and intol- 
erance in order to ensure peace. 

"Meeting people from so many 
different backgrounds and cul- 
tures enriches my life, makes my 
life better and richer for it," she 
says. "It's wonderful." 




The Jewish Community Center is a huge facility that is a gathering center for many.. Photo by Hu Almutawa 
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Conservancy group puts down roots in community 




Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Andrew Hornak 

A bearded conservancy vol- 
unteer holds a young 
i London Plane tree firmly 
with strong hands and look of 
concentration as his partner 
explains the best ways to guar- 
antee the roots spread and hold 
the tree upright. 

The growth of urban commu- 
nities has destroyed or degraded 
much of the natural beauty of 
neighborhoods, and the Gate- 
way Project of Squirrel Hill aims 
to reverse some of that damage. 

Mardi Isler, an environmental 
activist and the leading force be- 
hind the Gateway Project, is the 
main voice in an effort to revive 
the natural beauty of Squirrel 
Hill. He organizes tree plantings 
through the Urban Forest Com- 
mittee and Gateway Project to 
improve aesthetics and to pro- 
vide residents with a sense of 
nature as they wander suburban 
streets. 

The plantings range from a 
span of one or two trees to lining 
an entire street. Volunteers 
from the Western Pennsylvania 
Conservancy teach community 
volunteers how to correctly han- 
dle the trees so they reach their 
full potential. 

The Gateway Project headed 
by Isler has spread in a similar 
fashion to a tree's roots, starting 
with the entrance to Squirrel Hill 
at Murray Avenue and Forward 
Avenue and crawling up the 
street to Darlington Road and 
the Jewish Community Center, a 



location that is deeply rooted in 
the culture of the neighborhood. 

The project "works to estab- 
lish, maintain, and protect the 
shade tree canopy on every 
street in the Squirrel Hill residen- 
tial and commercial areas," Isler 
says. 

Though the help of the vol- 
unteers makes the plantings go 
smoothly, Doug Shields, who 
served on the Pittsburgh City 
Council from 2005 to 2010, said 
in an article for Squirrel Hill Mag- 
azine that the success of this 
program is due to the "remark- 
able dedication and tenacity" of 
Isler. 

The community volunteers 
have shown equal dedication 
in their efforts to bring back a 
healthy ecosystem of trees in the 
area. As volunteers plant trees 
on Phillips Avenue, a singular 
sapling causes a few problems 
for the volunteers. It shifts one 
way, its roots breaking apart with 



the slightest adjustment, and the 
branches reach towards parked 
cars instead of the sky. 

After much work and shed- 
ding many layers of clothing, the 
stakes used to hold to tree up- 
right are driven into the ground, 
signifying the end of a battle to 
ensure the health of the newest 
edition to the foliage in Squirrel 
Hill. 

Future plantings are always 
being scheduled throughout 
the neighborhood. However, it 
is difficult to keep up with the 
demands of the community. 
"Trees are being cut down as we 
are putting them up," Isler says. 
"The neighborhood was bleak 
and barren. We're trying to fix 
that." 

Combined with improving the 
environmental aspect of the 
neighborhood, the Gateway 
Project and Urban Forest Com- 
mittee aims to boost aesthetics 
for the local businesses that line 
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Frick Park is breathtaking ly beautiful, even on a cloudy day. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



Murray Avenue. 

"We want to provide a pleas- 
ant atmosphere that will make 
people shop more and help the 
merchants on Murray," Isler 
says. "In the end, we want thriv- 
ing business that has at the core 
a friendly, beautiful pedestrian 
experience that attracts visitors 
and enhances the experience of 
our neighborhood." 

The beginnings of this goal 
are apparent during both the 
plantings and a stroll through 
the neighborhood. Take, for 
example, the corner of Murray 
and Phillips: a large concrete 
area the storefront of Jerry's 



Records and a clock inscribed 
with "O'Conner's Corner," after 
the late mayor of Pittsburgh, 
who was born in nearby Green- 
field. The clock is the start to 
the master plan of the Squirrel 
hill Urban Coalition through the 
Gateway Project to remake the 
street corner. 

According to Isler, the SHUC 
looks to incorporate benches 
and tables to accommodate pa- 
trons of local businesses as well 
as give the now bleak concrete 
corner personality. 

Recently, the corner of Murray 
and Forward was remade, and 
now features energy-efficient 



streetlights as well as colorful 
murals on the walls along the 
sidewalks. Since then, the proj- 
ect has snaked out toward Mur- 
ray and Beacon Street, which 
now boasts a mural of leaves 
and the green hues of nature 
in order to represent the impor- 
tance of the environment to the 
community. 

Since the mural has been 
completed, the plantings have 
stretched to all corners of Squir- 
rel Hill with more on the horizon 
to restore the natural beauty of 
the neighborhood. 
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Pinskers Judaica: A holy land oasis 



by Mike Lynch 

Pittsburgh is a long way 
from Israel— 5,920 miles 
from the city of Tel Aviv, to 
be exact. But Pinskers Judaica 
Center in the heart of Squirrel 
Hill is bringing a little bit of the 
Holy Land to the Steel City. 

Tucked in a Murray Avenue 
plaza between the generic look- 
ing "News and Toys" and "The 
Paper Shoppe," Pinskers' exte- 
rior aesthetics don't do justice to 
its interior. The blue sign above 
the door, which reads "Pinskers 
Books & Judaica," resembles all 
of the other blue signs along the 
sidewalk, but the menorahs cast 
in bronze, gold and silver dis- 
played in the storefront windows 
capture the attention of pass- 
ers-by. 

A small glass bird is perched 
to the left of the door and watch- 
es eagerly as every customer 
passes through. 



"Squirrel Hill's a very multicul- 
tural neighborhood now," owner 
Shiomo Perelman said, "and so, 
people who walk by have never 
seen a store like this before so 
they come in and look." 

Perelman, an Orthodox Jew 
with a long salt-and-pepper 
beard, has owned the store 
since 1983. 

Today, he isn't wearing the 
traditional yarmulke. Instead, 
he sports a faded black Pirates 
baseball cap. The Pirates are 
in the playoffs for the first time 
since the early 90's, and Perel- 
man is in a hurry to get home. 

On a Sunday afternoon, the 
day after the Jewish Sabbath, 
business at Pinskers is winding 
down. Between the hours of 3 
and 4 p.m., only one custom- 
er comes through the door; 
she buys a set of candles and 
leaves. 

The 4,000-square-foot store 
is something like a corn maze. 



With so many spiritual items 
stuck in such a tight space, 
boxes are stacked wherever 
they can fit, leaving little room 
for walking. 

Rabbi Daniel Wasserman of 
the Shaare Torah Congregation 
down the street moved to Pitts- 
burgh 18 years ago and says 
he loves Pinskers for its conve- 
nience. 

"It's very nice to have a place 
on the avenue to stop in and 
see such a beautiful store and 
be able to get what you need," 
he says. 

The front of the store chang- 
es with the holidays, Perelman 
said. With Hanukkah beginning 
at the end of November, can- 
dies, candles and other small 
gifts blanket the walls next to 
the doors. Menorahs large and 
small decorate the shelving on 
the left. 

A little farther on down the 
line, visitors will find a mix of 




Pinskers, located on Forbes Avenue, offers a wealtfi of jewelry, religious accessories and reading material. 
Photos by Shacini Mustachi 
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elegant jewelry and plastic 
children's toys. In a glass case, 
golden chains loop through the 
Star of David. Beneath a sign 
reading "Little Pinskers," pic- 
ture books rest next to plastic 
dreidels. 

The right half of the store is 
devoted entirely to books. He- 
brew scriptures sit cover-to-cov- 
er with kosher cook books, but 
Perelman's been scaling back 
to expand the wine selection in 
the far end of the store. Howev- 
er, when the shop first opened, 
Perelman geared it towards 
Jewish rituals. 

"In 1954 it was mainly to 
sell kosher wine and then lat- 
er on they added Judaic items 
to the kosher wine merchan- 
dise," he said. "It became sort 
of a retail service center for 
the Jewish community that 
provided products that weren't 
easy to purchase in other 
venues." 

28-year-old Ariel Levaei 
started shopping at Pinskers 
nearly 10 years ago when 
she came to Pittsburgh as an 
undergraduate. 

"I registered with them for 
my wedding and it's very 
convenient having them here," 
she said, "but now that it's 
over and I have all my Judai- 
ca, we get wine." 

Perelman's worked hard for 
the last 30 years to preserve the 
store's Jewish tradition. 

"I was looking for something 
that was a store that could close 
on the Jewish Sabbath and 
holidays," he said. Sadly, he be- 
lieves stores like his are a dying 



breed — and he's right. 

The number of religious Jews is 

shrinking in the United States. 

According to a 2013 survey 
by the Pew Research Center, 
62 percent of American Jews 
say being Jewish is just a mat- 
ter of ancestry, while 15 per- 
cent say it's all about religion. 
The other 23 percent stated 
they feel it's a combination of 
both. 

"PEOPLE WHO 

I WALK BY HAVE 

NEVER SEEN 

A STORE LIKE 

THIS BEFORE, 
SO THEY COME 
IN AND LOOK." 




Squirrel Hill is unique, 
though, in the fact that it's been 
able to hold onto its vibrant 
Jewish community for so long. 
Perelman says it's all in the 
land. 

"Whatever Judaica stores are 
left have all moved out into the 
suburbs, except Pittsburgh," he 
said. "The way the geography of 
Pittsburgh is, the distinct neigh- 
borhoods surrounded by rivers 
and mountains, retain those 
neighborhoods more readily 
because of topography." 
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But Perelman said his shop 
isn't just for the religious. It's 
open for anyone to stop in and 
take a look. 

"We're a community store," 
he said, "so we service the 
entire body of the community... 
We hope that people coming 
into the store are comfortable 
no matter what denomination 
they are." 

Rabbi Wasserman said a 
"Renaissance campaign" swept 
through Squirrel Hill about 18 
years ago and has helped the 
neighborhood retain its identity. 

"Time and neglect haven't 
caused the community to begin 
to disintegrate," he said. "And 
over the last 20 years, almost all 
of the Jewish institutions here in 
town have undergone a physical 
investment and a management, 
or a structural update." 

The state of Judaism in the 
United States may be shifting 
and Pinskers Judaica Center 
has done its best to evolve with 
the times, while still holding on 
to its traditions. In 1991, Pin- 
skers started its mail order ser- 
vice at 1-800-JUDAISM and in 
1996, launched Judaism.com. 

Perelman believes it's the 
store's adaptability that's 
helped it become a neighbor- 
hood staple. 

"It reflects the fact that Squir- 
rel Hill is still one of the few 
urban Jewish communities that 
have been in the same place for 
a hundred years," he said after 
sampling a chardonnay. 
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We are the world: 10,000 Villages fills global niclie 




Store founder Sue Schneider holds several items from her shop. 
Photo by Jen Liedl 



by Marnie Schleicher 

Walking into Ten Thousand 
Villages for the first time 
can be overwhelming. 
Every time you visit, the expe- 
rience is different, because the 
store is filled with products made 
by artisan groups from over 38 
countries. 

The store is cheery and wel- 
coming with its red fagade, silhou- 
ettes of houses lining the bottom 
of the windows and lettering in 
the front door that reads, "Fairly 
traded handicrafts from around 
the world." It's nestled between a 
Dollar Bank and Bodiography on 
Forbes Ave. 

"The store is organized into col- 
or schemes," Sue Schneider, one 
of the founders of the store, says. 
"It's a lot easier on the customers." 

Sue has played many roles at 
Ten Thousand Villages, having 
served as president of the board 
of directors, and now she is a staff 
volunteer at the store, working on 
special projects from time to time. 

The store is celebrating its 1 5th 
anniversary this October, and Sue 
remembers the enormous amount 
of work that went in to selecting 
the location. 

"We looked at a number of 
areas in Pittsburgh," Sue says. 
"The demographics are right here 
in Squirrel Hill." 

Ten Thousand Villages has 50 
to 60 volunteers who share the 
stories of artisans and educate 
customers about fair trade. There 
are hand-woven Bangladeshi 



baskets lining the floor that contain 
things like alpaca blankets made 
in Bolivia and coasters from Ken- 
ya. Cloth napkins made in India 
sit on trays from Indonesia. These 
baskets, among other large items, 
sit at the base of other displays 
and tables, which are filled with 
other items from all over the world. 

Baskets hang on the walls 
around the store, along with wind 
chimes and quotes from around 
the world, like this one from Indian 
poet Rabindranth Tagore: "I slept 
and dreamed that life was hap- 
piness. I awoke and saw that life 
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was service. I served and found in 
service happiness is found." 

The neighborhood boasts a 
mixed population of well-trav- 
eled, well-educated people with a 
varying range of ages and philos- 
ophies, which is well suited for a 
store as eclectic as Ten Thousand 
Villages. The store has something 
for just about anyone. 

One of the things Sue loves 
about the store is its respect for 
the indigenous, artistic traditions 
of the artisans. She helps them 
come up with ideas for products 
that will sell in the North American 
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market. 

Ten Thousand Villag- 
es is one of the founding 
members of the World 
Fair Trade Organization, 
and takes pride in the 
global fair trade network 
it has helped to create 
over the years. 

Fair trade is an inter- 
national movement that 
seeks greater equity 
in international trade. 
Artisans are paid a fair 
wage for their prod- 
ucts. The store pays 
each artisan group 50 
percent up front, al- 
lowing groups to buy 
materials, and 50 per- jewelry lies in alluring piles on a shelf in 10,000 Villages. 

cent when their products phptp by Jen Liedl 

ship. 




"The baskets from Bangla- 
desh are some of my favorites," 
Sue says. "Basket making made 
it possible for women to go to 
school. Many of them have the 
names of the women who made 
it on there." 

The store not only is an ac- 
tive participant in the fair trade 
organization, but it is involved 
in the neighborhood as well. In 
the past. Ten Thousand Villages 
has hosted summer programs 
for children, held in-store events 
to educate people about fair 
trade and offered off-site sales 
in the community, allowing the 
local groups to keep 15 percent 
of the sales. 

Ten Thousand Villages staff 
manager Jennifer Legler started 
as a volunteer while in college 
seven years ago. She has given 
presentations at local colleges 



and organizations, and values the 
interactions between the store 
and the community, and is always 
open to teaming up with other 
stores. 

One of the ongoing programs 
that the store participates in is a 
school kit program, which works 
with local area schools to collect 
school supplies that are sent to 
the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee, which distributes them to 
countries in need. 

Once a month the staff holds 
an in-store event that serves a 
dual purpose in educating the 
community and promoting the 
store itself, varying from talks to 
samplings of coffee harvested by 
the artisans. 

Sue picks up a singing bowl 
used for meditation, holds it in 
one hand and explains how it is 
played by tapping the rim and 
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running the smooth end of the 
stick around the outer edge of the 
bowl. It begins to resonate with 
a haunting, low whirr and Sue 
grins, her eyes closed as she 
continues to play. 

Ten Thousand Villages is al- 
ways looking for new volunteers 
and ways to spread the word 
about fair trade. The store gives 
out gift tags with purchases that 
have a OR code on them, link- 
ing to a YouTube channel where 
people can see artisans making 
their products. 

Jenn smiles as she picks up 
a gift tag, which reads "See 
your product's journey" and she 
says, "It's amazing to be able to 
see the artisans and the journey 
that their goods take to be made 
and ultimately end up here at 
our store." 
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Avalon Exchange is a hipster heaven 



by Stephanie Marcone 

White go-go boots. A se- 
quin dress mimicking the 
British flag. Feathered 
boas, a red flapper dress and a 
cobalt blue wig. Suede sneak- 
ers, a flannel with a large foam 
hamburger on top. A shaggy wig 
popping out of the head of a cloth 
version of the Mona Lisa. It's clear 
that the four mannequins in the 
window are ready to party. 

Step through the door at 5858 
Forbes Avenue to activate the 
pulley system that dangles larger- 
than-life sized black, fuzzy spiders 
and bats overhead. It's Halloween 
season at Avalon Exchange. 

October brings some tweaks in 
style, but generally, the merchan- 
dise at Avalon stays the same. 
Racks of clothes that offer grand- 
ma-style cardigans, hipster-friend- 
ly velvet pants and styles of all 
generations fill the store, backed 
by a playlist of synthesizers, indie 
rock, hip-hop and funk. 

Manager Danny Gurwin says 
that the store creates an oppor- 
tunity for shoppers to dress for 
success in a way that doesn't 
scream "strip mall." Want to stand 
out from the crowd? Sift through 
the clothes at Avalon. 

"We buy, sell and trade vintage 
and contemporary clothes. We 
try our best to provide unique, 
alternative clothing, unlike the big 
chain stores," Gurwin says. 

The store's stock intake pro- 
cess, as well as its decidedly hip 
taste, is what sets Avalon apart 
from other resale stores like 




An Avalon employee puts the finishing fashionable touches on a mannequin. 
Photo by Shihui Peng 



Goodwill and Salvation Army. 

Avalon Exchange is in control 
of the store's collection — em- 
ployees carefully select the gently 
worn vintage clothing and ac- 
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cessories from the heaping bags 
customers bring in. 

Squirrel Hill itself is a melting 
pot, and the eclectic couture sold 
at the boutique is a staple of the 
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neighborhood. People of all ages 
and both genders appreciate 
Avalon's inexpensive, eclectic 
fashion. 

"They have a good eye," says 
shopper Travis Fluck, appreci- 
ating the store's offerings. Fluck 
strolls up and down the aisles of 
the store with his friend Tal Cha- 
yon, who is visiting from out of 
town. 

"Thift shop flannels are the key 
to happiness," Chayon says. "I 
am a Vermont lumberjack chop- 
ping mossy logs for firewood, and 
he's just a rhinestone cowboy." 

Chayon, 29, holds up an 
autumn color-schemed long- 
sleeved garment, comparing 
the flannels he and Fluck, 33, 
plucked from a rack in the back of 
the store. 

"It's definitely a frugal way to 
keep clothed and explore trends. 
Stores like this offer a melting pot 
of trends and years in one store," 
he says. 

This is Chayon's first visit to 
Avalon, but he's no stranger to 
retail, since his family owns a 
clothing store in New Jersey. He 
grabs another flannel and inspects 
it closely. 

"I grew up in a store where we 
catered to people wanting to stand 
out and I just want to blend into 
the foliage," he says, holding the 
shirt. 

And even if he wants items 
that stand out, he's in the perfect 
place. Here, customers can find 
chic designer items like a Betsey 
Johnson watch with gems and a 
Chanel black belt or obscure items 
like Harley Davidson denim shirts, 
woven ponchos, dashikis and 



bright swishy tracksuits made of 
triacetate and mesh. While trying 
on snakeskin platform heels, cus- 
tomers can sit on a green-painted 
chair with an 8-bit floral pattern on 
the cushions. 

What fascinates customers, 
though, is the fact that Avalon 
saves styles that went on hiatus or 
disappeared altogether. 

"Follow the article," he says. "It's 
here now, but this may be sourced 
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to have been made 30 years 
ago 3,000 miles away and then it 
ended up in a retail store. There 
is where a man might have made 
the decision to take it home with 
him and then it went on a journey 
with him in his world. Maybe he got 
married had a wife and, later, kids. 
For a while over time, the flannel 
existed in the family's realm. At 
some point, they might have decid- 
ed to downsize and now it's back in 
the mix. Consider the story." 

Behind the counter, there are 
friendly employees who fit the 
store's unique outlook on retail. 
The owner, Stewart McLean, dons 
tight, pastel yellow skinny jeans. 
The Squirrel Hill Avalon Exchange 
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is McLean's first store; it opened 
before the other locations in St. 
Louis and Cleveland. His employ- 
ees, Danny, Bri, Collin, Jenna, 
Alyssa and Amelia help keep the 
boutique in order. 

In October, the coworkers are 
supposed to wear costumes to 
work. However, today, all the 
employees forgot — all except 
Jenna Manning, who stands out in 
her black tights, boots, dark brown 
low pigtails, red lipstick, drawn on 
heart-shaped nose and mouse 
ears. 

"I hate you guys," Manning 
says. She's embarrassed to be 
the only one in costume. 

"I am so sorry, but you do look 
really cute," the other manager, Bri 
Proctor, says. 

The counter is their domain: 
they answer phone calls, sort 
through endless bags of clothes 
and check out customers and 
prospective colors. There's anoth- 
er perk to their job, though — they 
get to choose the music. 

Music of all genres and gen- 
erations also recycles its way 
through the speakers mounted on 
the walls in the boutique. Avalon 
Exchange's natural sound is a 
combination that includes a 1 990s 
Casio keyboard. Black Sabbath, 
Tina Turner, Usher, Marilyn Man- 
son, Run DMC and various instru- 
mental artists. 

And the music merely reflects 
the diversity of the options the 
store offers. What one person may 
no longer have use for, whether it 
be a pair of sunglasses, an acid 
wash jean jacket, a Victorian piece 
of furniture or a song, will find its 
hom^n^ajoj^xd^^ 
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Knit One nurtures the fabric of the community 




At Knit One, crafters find tliemselves in a woolen paradise. 
Photo by Audra Joseph 



by Marnie Schleicher 

Cozy, inviting Knit One sits 
in the historic Morrowf ield 
Building toward the bottom 
of Murray Avenue, past Get-Go 
and the empty storefront where 
upscale restaurant Poli was once 
located. Through the glass door, 
visitors will find a warm, inviting 
store that seems like it could be 
a second home to any avid knit- 
ter, crocheter or craft-maker who 
happens to pass through. Knit 
One's fagade is filled with a pleth- 
ora of wool garments, featuring 



a mannequin that resembles a 
knitting grandmother along with 
a few spinning wheels and other 
accessories. 

"I saw the space and I loved it," 
says Stacey Wettstein, who has 
owned Knit One for 10 years. She 
sits behind the register, wearing 
a pair of red-framed glasses and 
a scarf that surprisingly isn't knit, 
and smiles as she picks up the 
phone to answer a call. 

Stacey is a psychologist with 
her own private practice and she 
is also an adjunct professor of 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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Despite her hectic schedule, she 
orders all of the merchandise and 
handles the inventory of the store, 
which gets new items every week. 

At 2721 Murray Ave., Knit One 
is a fairly large space. The walls 
are a vivid orange, and the floors 
are all hardwood. There is an an- 
tique typewriter to the left and an 
arrangement of shopping baskets 
for visitors. 

Large, comfy couches are 
placed throughout the store 
amongst the shelves of different 
colored yarns, ranging from all 
colors in the rainbow to different 
fibers. On top of the racks and 
shelves of yarn sit pattern books 
and handcrafted items, including 
sweaters, scarves and shawls 
made by Wettstein herself. 

Brandi Mattison, a Pittsburgh 
resident, left a five-star review on 
Google for Knit One, saying, "The 
staff is super, warm and friendly. 
The yarn selection is purely high 
end, with some items on sale. . . 
This shop features zillions of exot- 
ic fibers from a variety of places." 

Yarn types range from cotton 
to wool to mohair, all for different 
types of patterns and projects on 
display in recycled wardrobes 
and cabinets. But yarn isn't all 
about sweaters and scarves. Yarn 
bombing, a type of street art that 
uses knitted or crocheted yarn in 
place of paint, has recently be- 
come popular in Pittsburgh. Knit 
the Bridge is a community-led 
project that coated the Andy 
Warhol Bridge with a riot of knit- 
ted, crocheted and woven blan- 
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There's a spectacular spectrum from sparkly yellow to deep purple. 
Photo by Audra Joseph 



kets from Aug. 1 2 to Sept. 3, and 
Knit One was a contributor to the 
installation. 

With an influx of new knitters, 
Knit One offers classes for begin- 
ners or those who want a re- 
fresher course for $25 a session, 
but Stacey says that only one of 
the two-hour classes is required 
to learn to knit. The classes are 
small, with four people and an 
instructor, because it's a hands-on 
process. 

The classes are held in a small 
area toward the back of the store, 
past the register, where a large 
dining room table sits with mis- 
matched chairs placed around it. 
An easel pad sits against one of 
the shelves, a drawing of a cro- 
chet stitch from a previous class 
on the paper. 

Beth K. from Pittsburgh left a 
Yelp review along with 4 out of 5 
stars after taking one of the class- 
es with her friends. "We left the 



class with the knowledge on how 
to continue to work on our proj- 
ect [a cowl] and how to fix a few 
simple problems we run into," she 
said. 

There's a sign on the wall that 
says, "Keep your sunny side up," 
matching the positive vibes that 
flow through the store, which 
almost looks like it could be one 
of Squirrel Hill's teashops. Stacey 
said that many of the people she 
gets in the store are from the East 
End area of Pittsburgh. However, 
locally owned knitting stores are a 
destination for out of towners, and 
Knit One sees customers from 
across the world. 

An avid knitter herself, Stac- 
ey also goes to knitting stores 
when she travels and visits 
trade shows to keep up on 
current trends. Knit One has 
an online store, but it isn't very 
active, despite its potential. 

"I don't really like online selling; 



it's more impersonal," Stacey 
says. "I like being able to get to 
know people." 

When visitors come to the store, 
she helps them find exactly what 
they need, from stitch markers 
to looms, and is very good at 
recommending yarn types for 
various projects. She even helps 
customers find a pattern that they 
want and if it's free online, she'll 
print it out and describe how to get 
started. 

Stacey helps a mother and 
daughter visiting from Jerusalem 
find a pattern for a knitted head 
wrap, showing the young woman 
pictures of patterns on the com- 
puter screen behind the counter. 
Above their heads, a clock pro- 
claims, "Time for more yarn!" 

Once a pattern is found, Stac- 
ey prints it out and helps the duo 
select the yarn that is best suited 
for the head wrap, chatting the 
entire time and getting to know 
them. 

Knitted head wraps have been 
a popular trend over the past 
few years, and jewel tones and 
intricate patterns are in store for 
the coming seasons. Different 
textured stitches and chunky 
knitwear have been on the rise 
among high-end designers, 
and these trends and styles are 
reflected in patterns that can be 
found online or in stores. 

Knit One is a home away from 
home for knitters, and a jumping 
off point for beginners. The staff 
is always prepared for questions 
and Stacey is always looking 
to get to know the customers 
better, whether they're seasoned 
knitters or just starting out. 
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Gas station to consignment shiop: one woman's journey 




Anna Henn gives her dog a well-deserved pat on the head in the store. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Patrick Higgins 

After 30 years of owning 
two gas stations, Anna 
Henn was weary. It was 
time for her to get out of the 
business. 

She "was sitting at home [in 
Churchill] bored and wanted 
something to do," her son Dan- 
ny says. 

So what does a 60-year-old 
woman do when she needs 
something to do? The question 
was easy for Henn: she opened 



a small business called Neigh- 
borhood Consignment. Her store 
is on Murray Avenue and houses 
a unique second-hand inventory. 

The store is chock-full of 
items you could use to furnish 
an entire house, if you're into 
eclectic interior design. Lamps, 
end tables and cookware line the 
walls. Need a pair of ceremonial 
fencing swords? Neighborhood 
Consignment's the place to go. 
How about a 70-year-old hand- 
carved, gilded mirror with a slight 
crack in the floral outline, doubt- 



less from summoning beau- 
ty-judging entities? The store 
has one of those, too. 

"She had the background in 
retail and always liked going to 
flea markets and yard sales, and 
now the flea markets and yard 
sales come to her," says Danny, 
who helps her four to five days a 
week with store upkeep, pricing 
and customer service. 

Throughout the past year, 
Henn has seen her business 
take off. She estimates that 75 
percent of her inventory pass- 
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es through within 30 days, 
at which point she splits the 
profits 50-50 with consigners. 
With her six year-old chihua- 
hua Scooter at her side, she's 
created a friendly environment 
overflowing with antique china 
sets, furniture, children's toys, 
and everything in between. 

"I have people now that just 
stop in to come in and bull- 
shit just for a couple minutes," 
Henn says. "It's nice when 
you're a small business owner 
and people just come into say 
'hi,' or to come in and see the 
dog." 

Those who have chosen 
to stop in during the winter 
months have caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a gently used 
Honda sport bike in mint con- 
dition. With a $3,000 price tag, 
she's confident it'll sell once 
the weather turns, but for now, 
it's impounded behind a refur- 
bished drum set and a slew of 
Christmas decorations. And 
then there's Danny's favorite: 
the hand-carved wooden sculp- 
ture of a Native American that 
splits and doubles as a cham- 
ber for your bottle of whiskey. 

"We'll take anything unique, 
odd or in, except clothes," 
Danny says. "Other than that, 
the more unique it is, the better 
chance we have of selling it." 

Several months ago, a man 
came in with a comic book that 
Henn discovered was worth 
$1 ,000 - the quickest $500 a 
business owner will likely stum- 
ble upon. But the coolest thing 
Anna's seen come through her 
shop, she recalls, was a silver 



music box that played 12 tracks 
and sold for $250 in two days 
to a man who "gave me his 
card and told me if I ever get 
anything really unique to call 
him first." 

In the eight months since 
she's opened, Anna has been 
helping neighbors both empty 

!^"IT'S NICE^ 
VHEN YOU'RE 
A SMALL 
BUSINESS 
OWNER AND 
PEOPLE JUST 
COME INTO 
SAY 'HI' OR 
COME INTO 

SEETHE DOG." 

and fill their houses. After just 
two weeks, Danny says the duo 
"had a steady clientele coming 
in," and that "people knew we 
were here." And it seems that 
the store's patrons are just as 
diverse as its selection. 

"It's everybody," Danny 
says. "It's young, it's old, white, 
black, Russian, it doesn't 
matter. It's a great mix of peo- 
ple coming in. I love it. I like 
hearing the diffe^rent accents. 



talking to them and learning 
where they're from." 

They're mostly local, with 
the exception of the California 
woman who recently stum- 
bled upon the storefront and 
couldn't get enough in the 
week she was supposed to be 
visiting her son. 

"She was in every day and 
she must've spent at least 
$100 every day. She packed 
everything up and took it back 
to California," Anna says with a 
giggle. "It helped sales." 

The two said they looked at 
1 0 to 1 5 locations before choos- 
ing the storefront in Squirrel 
Hill, and soon realized with the 
110 apartments in the building 
above, their corner of Murray 
Avenue was prime real estate. 

With the amount of foot traffic 
through the neighborhood, 
there's nearly always a steady 
cycle of customers sifting 
through the collection of the 
neighborhood's orphaned items. 

Considering the sense of 
community upon which Squir- 
rel Hill thrives, Henn believes 
she's found a spot where she 
feels comfortable, and more 
importantly, where she can sus- 
tain a business. 

"I kind of feel like this is 
where I belong now," Anna 
says. "When I had my gas 
station out in Turtle Creek, I felt 
like I belonged there. But the 
business is what you make it. 
If you make it friendly and you 
want people to come in, and 
even it's just to say hi. People 
like to be treated nice and it 
makes a big difference." 
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Paititi art reveals hidden treasures 




Paititi owner Cessy Portuguez stands in front of a rack of handmade scarves. 
Photo by Mike Lynch 



by Stephanie Marcone 

Paititi is legendary. 
According to ancient lore, 
deep in the rainforests of 
southeast Peru is a lost Incan city 
undiscovered by the Spanish that 
and allegedly the site of buried 
gold. 

This cultural epic infuses 
Murray Avenue's Paititi Art and 
Hand Crafts with a similar mys- 
tique. The shop is a cornucopia of 
Peruviuan fair-trade items rare of 
Pittsburgh, which makes it Squir- 
rel Hill's own clandestine collec- 
tion of curios. 

Owner Cessy Portuguez's eyes 
brighten when she talks about the 
origin of the store's name. 

"When the conquistadors came 
to South America, the people 
didn't want to give everything 
away. Between the mountains and 
the jungle was a secret place to 
hide the treasures." Similarly, she 
says, 'The store's small, nobody 
knows about it - but should know." 

Paititi's mission is to support fair 
trade and help Peruvian artisans 
find recognition. Every single item 
in Paititi is made in Peru. 

Fair trade, in fact, is an Amer- 
ican name for a practice that's 
expected among the population 
of Peruvian workers. 

"Here, it's called fair-trade but 
in Peru it's working in communi- 
ties. Every family makes some- 
thing and we all help each other," 
she says. 

The Portuguez family makes 
alpaca sweaters, and it's such a 



far-reaching tradition that Cessy 
doesn't even know when it be- 
gan. Her family has three stores 
- all named El Sol - in different 
parts of Peru. 

"My great-grandparents 
opened El Sol, they started the 
business and we continued," 
Portuguez said. 

The American branch of the 
Portuguez legacy began in 2009, 
when Cessy opened Paititi after 
a trip to visit a friend in Oakland. 
She enjoyed the company of Pitts- 
burghers, and decided to open a 
store in nearby Squirrel Hill. 

"When I came here the people 
were so nice. Very polite," she 
says. She thinks for a minute. 
"Friendly, that's the right word. I 
like that we can talk." 



On warm days, bright colored 
scarves and sweaters hanging 
on the open Paititi door greet 
passersby on the Murray Ave- 
nue sidewalk. Inside, customers 
will find a new culture filled with 
intriguing items 

The shop houses everything 
from pan flutes, animals made 
of seashells and hand-painted 
leather bags to woven head- 
bands with tiny people holding 
hands stitched across the bor- 
der. The abundance of gifts in 
the small storefront provides an 
opportunity for patrons to explore 
Peru without having to take a 
vacation. 

Cessy stands behind her glass 
countertop sorting price tags for 
her inventory. She is wearing 
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Knick-knacks and silken scarves line the walls of Paititi, waiting for customers to bring them home. 
Photo by Mike Lynch 



a vivid purple alpaca sweater 
with red, green, yellow and pink 
designs. Her highlighted brown 
hair is pulled back, revealing a 
dangling pair of seashell earrings. 
Alpaca and jewelry, in fact, are 
two of the mainstays of the store. 

Hats, earmuffs, gloves, jackets, 
scarves and sweaters -- all alpaca 
-- are probably the most popular 
items. There are even fuzzy fleece 
alpaca dolls of all sizes. And if 
you'd like to know more about 
alpacas, one of the price tags will 
be happy to oblige you. 

"The alpaca is a beautiful ani- 
mal which inhabits the plateaus 
of the South American Andes, at 
altitudes as high as 4500 meters 
above sea level and with tempera- 
tures dropping to minus SO^'C, 
which accounts for its developing 
a fine hair of thermal features, 
lustrous texture and in an ample 
variety of natural shades," one 
such tag reads. "These ruminants, 
distant cousins to the camel, have 



established since a long time, 
Peru's rich traditions in textiles." 
In other words: perfect for a long 
Pittsburgh winter. 

Carved stone pieces such as 
spirit animals, elephant figurines 
and pyramids with nativity scenes 
inside fill the glass display cases. 
Other displays showcase a seem- 
ingly endless amount of jewels 
made with Peruvian minerals, 
stones and other organic mate- 
rials, including pieces made of ser- 
pentine, chrysolla, jasper, quartz, 
turquoise and malachite. 

South American cultures often 
use seeds when making jewelry. 
Huayruros and tagua nuts from 
ivory palms are a few seeds that 
appear in the store's jewelry. "Pal- 
mito," or straw, is another popular 
Peruvian textile used in jewelry 
making. 

Cessy herself makes a lot of 
the Paititi jewelry. She explains 
some pieces take her longer than 
others. For example: the intricate- 
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ly woven necklace with a stone 
pendant she held up took her 
about two weeks to make. 

Customers cherish the unique 
shop. On Yelp, Larissa G. of Pitts- 
burgh gave the store its lowest 
rating (a 4 out of 5) and praised 
its unparalleled assortment of 
knick-knacks. 

"Small or not, the items in here 
are adorable. Dresses, skirts, 
shorts, jewelry, scarves- all with 
that fantastic handmade feel to 
them that department store items 
just don't have. And everything in 
here is just so fun- there are bright 
colors, patterns and beads on 
almost all of the clothes," Larissa 
wrote. 

Cessy admits that owning a 
business is "so hard" at times, but 
it's her customers and artisans 
that keep her committed. With 
her dedication, Paititi can contin- 
ue to share a slice of Peru with 
the Squirrel Hill community. 
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Jerry Weber's wonderland: a portrait of the collector 



by Zach Brendza 

Clad in sneakers, 
black shorts and 
a Jerry's Records 
t-shirt, Jerry Weber sits 
atop the cash register 
podium pricing vinyl he 
recently purchased. 

The podium, raised 
about a step off the 
ground, resembles that 
of a stage, and it's not 
too farfetched to see it 
that way. 

On this Wednesday 
afternoon, Jerry comes 
across a release by 
70s funk band Step by 
Steps called "I Want to 
be in the Band!" which 
he has never seen 
before. He might not 
remember what's on ev- 
ery album he has seen, 
but he remembers their 
covers and claims to 
have a photographic 
memory. 

"One of the things I 
like about this job, that's 
very seldom, is that you see a 
record you've never seen before," 
Jerry says. 

He has been taking the stage 
since 1 976, when he opened the 
Record Graveyard in Oakland. 

"I'm not a musician but it was like 
a dream to do something I love, 
make a living doing what I was 
doing anyhow, listening to music, 
going to shows," Jerry said. 
Jerry, now 65, has been working 




Jerry answers the phone amid stacks upon stacks of records and memorabilia. 
Photo by Kate Dillon 



for 50 years with "no end in sight." 
The white-bearded namesake of 
Jerry's Records now lives where 
he works, sort of, in a sliver of a 
two-story warehouse in Aspinwall, 
a storage area that houses all the 
records that wouldn't fit at his store 
on Murray Avenue. He keeps his 
best records close to him, in his 
room in the warehouse that is two 
times the size of Jerry's Records. 

He has been a lot of things in his 
life, job-wise. He was a mailman in 
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the Hill District for 1 5 years, work- 
ing out of Oakland Station, with 
a route that took him around the 
Fitzgerald Field House. 

He was an usher at "all the 
ballparks," including Forbes Field, 
Pitt Stadium and Three Rivers 
Stadium. 

"I saw all the World Series, all 
the Steelers playoffs games, and I 
got paid." 

He was in attendance for the 
most memorable catch in Steelers 
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Jerry Weber's own personal stairway to heaven. 
Photo by Kate Dillon 



history: the Imnnaculate Recep- 
tion. 

"I'll tell you the truth. No one in the 
stadium knew what was going 
on. They just knew all the sudden 
the Steelers were jumping up and 
down in the end zone." 

As a school kid, he saw Bill 
Mazeroski's iconic homerun in 
bottom of the 9th to win the 1 960 
World Series against the Yankees 
at Forbes Field. 

He also served as a part-time 
Pitt policeman (proud of his re- 
cord: he never made an arrest) 
as well as a security guard at the 
campus' Hillman Library on Sun- 
days. He'd walk the floors every 
second hour, sometimes getting 
the call to kick out a patron expos- 
ing himself to others. 

But his lifelong love of music led 
him to the record business, leav- 
ing his various uniforms behind. 

"I had to make a choice be- 
cause I was taking too many days 
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I'M MAKING 
A LIVING DO- 
ING WHAT I 
DO ANYHOW, 
LISTENING TO 
MUSIC AND 
GOING TO 

SHOWS." 



JERRYWEBER 

off because the store was getting 
bigger and bigger, "Jerry said. "I 
was driving myself crazy." 

That decision led to the birth 
of the Record Graveyard, which 
became Jerry's Records in 1 993. 

Oakland has always been a 
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home for Jerry, though. He grew 
up there and attended Central 
Catholic High School before he 
"got tossed out" after two years. 
Because of the proximity to Pitt, 
he is big a Panthers sports fan. 

"When you grow up in Oakland, 
it's your God-given right to never 
have to pay to get into any sport- 
ing event. If you don't know how to 
sneak in, your father of your uncle 
or your brother or your cousin 
works the ticket [booth] and they 
sneak you in. We've never paid for 
a ticket our entire lives," Jerry said. 
"You become a real good fan out 
of that." 

In fact, probably the last time he 
was on a plane was in 1 982 for 
the Sugar Bowl, where Pitt played 
Georgia in New Orleans. 

"I have a tendency to get in 
trouble when I go out of town. 
I don't know why," Jerry says, 
laughing. "But in my own little 
pond, I'm good." 

From listening to records (all of 
which Jerry chooses), to hearing 
about bands from someone and 
selling vinyl six or seven days 
a week, Jerry has acquired a 
knowledge about music to the 
point where "nobody in the world 
knows about the things" he does. 

"Nobody that I know or I've 
ever met could run this place. 
Because of the way it's set up 
and then knowledge you need to 
know," he says. 

"You could run a rock store in 
Lawrencville, you could run a little 
jazz store here [or there]. To run 
this store, all-purpose, all-genre 
record store. You need a unique 
person with a unique memory for 
music. And that's me." 
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Murray Avenue is Kiltman's kingdom 




Kiltman ponders his existence during a sojourn from Murray Avenue. Photo by 
Alyssa Kramer 



by Aaron Warnick 

He wakes up before 
sunrise to steam his 
kilt. 

The daily routine is spiri- 
tual for 62-year-old Squirrel 
Hill native Richard Green- 
berg. After an hour of relax- 
ation and preparing his dis- 
tinctive attire is ready to hit 
the street. 

His ventures up and down 
Murray and Forbes were 
originally to lose weight, he 
said, citing "doctor's orders." 

Greenberg's rhythmic 
strolls have transcended 
exercise. He has become 
a noticeable quirk in the 
daily motions of life along 
the shops and cafes of 
the Squirrel Hill business 
streets. 

People notice him, and he 
notices them. He is exceed- 
ingly willing to give a compli- 
ment or a parable for anyone 
who cares to stop and listen. 

"Hi, nice people," he 
cheerily calls to random 
strangers. 

On this particular brisk 
Sunday afternoon, he sits at 
an outside table at the 61 C 
Cafe to relax after his first 
excursion of the day. He has 
a tall porcelain coffee cup 
with a freshly poured brew, 
but is too eager to chat with 
those surrounding him, par- 
ticularly the "pretty ladies," 
to take full advantage of its 



warmth. 

His blue kilt flutters in the 
breeze as he sits back in the 
bistro chair. Wearing a fleece 
shirt and a stitched cotton 
tom hat that he purchased 
from Paititi's clothing store 
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a few doors down, he tells a 
story that he says he's told a 
thousand times. 

On a shelf in the 61C 
Cafe, where the baristas 
refer to Greenberg as "The 
Mayor," there is a photo of a 
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much younger man - notice- 
ably not wearing a kilt. The 
young Greenberg is shaking 
hands with President Jim- 
my Carter in the Oval Office 
in 1979. The meeting was 
arranged by prominent self- 
help minister Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale, whom the 
young Greenberg sought out 

"THIS WOMAN 

COMES UP 
AND ASKS ME, 
'WHAT ARE YOU 
WEARING 
UNDER YOUR 

KILT?" 

RICHARD 
GREENBERG 



in New York City. 

"I still have all of my fac- 
ulties, so I can talk about 
that stuff," said Greenberg. 
"But yesterday is a cancelled 
check... I'm geared for to- 
day." 

After the coffee break, he's 
ready for another round of 
walking. 

Greenberg is often inter- 
cepted by people on the 
street. He says that reac- 
tions to the kilts are positive, 
negative and, sometimes, 
bizarre. 



Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



"I'm walking and this 
woman comes up... and 
she asks me 'what are you 
wearing under you kilt?'" 
he recounts. "So, I look at 
her and say 'Well, what you 
wearing under your skirt?' 
that's fair game, right? She 
says, 'Well, sometimes I 
wear panties and sometimes 
I don't.' So, I look to her and 
say 'Well, I am always wear- 
ing panties.'" 

Odd questions aside, 
he relishes his eminence 
in the community. Striding 
Northbound from the 61 C, 
Greenberg has found himself 
developing a positive rela- 
tionship with the businesses 
in Squirrel Hill. Defying what 
would be expected decorum, 
Greenberg often stops in the 
shops and restaurants on 
Murray and Forbes just to 
visit. On a single circuit, he 
visited BikeTek, the Coffee 
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Tree Roasters, newcomers 
Everyday Noodles and Gaby 
et Jules, and, his favorite 
spot, Radioshack. 

Radioshack, though not a 
locally owned business, is 
special to Greenberg. It was 
where he was first struck 
with the idea to wear kilts. 

"About eight or nine years 
ago, and there's a kid wear- 
ing a kilt... it just grabbed 
me. I said to him 'that is so 
cool,'" Greenberg recount- 
ed. "He says, 'Thanks, you 
should have one.'" 

That night, he went home 
and called a company in 
Seattle called Utilikilts and 
ordered his first kilts. 

"I'm not a Scotsman, I'm a 
Lonsman," he said. "So when 
I hit the street, I was getting 
all sorts of reactions 'Huh?' 
'What?'" 
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Toy Story: Why Jack Cohen Ditched the Rat Race 




The storefront of S. W. Randall promises a wealth of colorful toys. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Audra Joseph 

n the beloved children's movie 
Mr. Magorium's Wonder Em- 
porium, a quirky Dustin Hoff- 
man reminds us: "We breathe. 
We pulse. We regenerate. Our 
hearts beat. Our minds create. 
Our souls ingest. Thirty-seven 
seconds, well used, is a lifetime." 
His observation prompts a ques- 
tion: What makes for a lifetime 
worth living? 

For Jack Cohen, the answer 
came at age 23 after walking away 
from a career in engineering. 



"I wasn't happy at the job I 
was at," Jack says, reminiscing 
about long hours spent behind 
a desk in a windowless office 
space. Cringing at the memory 
of meaningless sketches and 
mathematical equations, he 
adds, "I had to find something 
else, I just couldn't stand it." 

Today, Jack heads to work with 
a smile on his face. Approaching 
his 43rd year as owner of S.W. 
Randall Toyes, Pittsburgh's larg- 
est specialty toy and gift store, he 
extends his gratitude to the com- 
munity of Squirrel Hill for helping 
him find his niche in life. 
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"I like coming to work, I can't 
just sit at home," he says, ex- 
plaining his choice to spend six 
of seven days out of the week 
behind the register in the store's 
Downtown location - the second of 
three stores scattered throughout 
the city. You can find him in Squir- 
rel Hill a few evenings every week. 

The coziness of the original 
store mirrors the ambiance of the 
neighborhood in which it resides. 
Its floor-to-ceiling window display 
provides a generous preview of 
the playful wonderland inside. 
Splashed midway across the glass, 
is a vivid blue childish font that 
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reads "S.W. Randall," followed by 
'Toyes • Giftes" printed over and 
over again across the bottom. 

Jack has been nicknamed 
"The Toy Keeper." His extraor- 
dinary kingdom and warm 
hospitality is a treasure to all 
guests, regardless of their age. 
Jack has witnessed fire-breath- 
ing dragons, dress-me-up 
dolls, and the choo-choo from 
a prized model train sparking 
nostalgia among the countless 
fathers and mothers that enter 
his store. The hodgepodge of 
unique gizmos and gadgets that 
line the walls of his petite Squir- 
rel Hill shop swallows all those 
who dare to enter. 

You can call his style old-fash- 
ioned. "It makes it magical when 
[customers] come in," he says. 
"The parents love the old stuff 
they grew up with, and they buy it 
for their kids." 

Magical is the perfect way to 
describe what Jack has created. 

"People love coming here on 
the weekend," he tells me. "Every 
Saturday it's all families." 

And he wouldn't want to have 
it any other way. Jack classifies 
S.W. Randall as a family store. 
"That's why they like us," he says. 

While he's certainly right about 
that, it's not the only thing that's 
kept him in business for 43 
years and counting. His "stuff" 
can't be found just anywhere; 
this Toy Keeper is very particu- 
lar about his trade. 

With four youngsters at home, 
toys were a large part of Jack's 
life even before he became a 
master of them. He recalls very 
few weekends without at least 



one birthday party to attend, and 
at minimum, one child to buy for. 
Today, Jack can joke about the 
fact that he and his wife Linda 
"could never find anything for the 
kids on their birthdays." He would 
find himself asking, where in the 
world are all the good toys? 

Sure, there were always safety 
nets. Like the brain-buster Simon 
game, or that ooey-gooey green 
slime that parents feared would go 
from jar to wall decor in 5 seconds 
or less. But by the 70's, even 





"PEOPLE 
LOVE OUR 
STORE. THEIR 
EYES JUST 
LIGHT UP." 

i 

JACK COHEN _ 



the Whoopee Cushion had seen 
better days. Times called for a 
change, and in order for a change 
to occur. Jack and Linda had to 
take matters into their own hands. 

The ambitious couple knew 
there was a solution to this prob- 
lem. In the hope of finding it, they 
traveled to the Big Apple to do 
some homework. There, they 
studied countless toy stores and 
attended as many trade shows as 
possible. With arms tired from lug- 
ging brochures, and heads filled to 
the brim with advice, they returned 
to Pittsburgh with the dream of 
creating something just as special 
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on their own. 

Today, Jack takes great pride in 
the toys that can be found in his 
shop. After all, he considers them 
a reflection of his appreciation for 
the industry, and all those a part of 
it. Smiling, he says, "People love 
our store, their eyes just light up." 

Meditating for a moment on the 
past, he adds, "People liked us 
right away because there was a 
need." 

A need, as he had earlier men- 
tioned, for something out of the 
ordinary - extraordinary, if you will. 
For 43 years, it's led to the one 
thing that remains on his mind: 
"Look for the stuff that nobody 
has." His stuff isn't necessarily 
what's popular, but rather 'Ihe stuff 
the mass-markets don't have." 

Upcoming companies, par- 
ticularly those of smaller-scale, 
are always on his radar. In 
contrast, mass-produced goods 
from the U.S. fail to hold his 
interest. He believes his cus- 
tomers feel the same way. He'd 
rather not buy from big-name 
brands like Hasbro and Mattel. 

With confidence, he says, "If 
we were gone, there would be no 
one to replace us." 

So, if you ever happen to stop 
by 5856 Forbes Avenue, don't 
expect Mr. Potato Head or Mali- 
bu Barbie to be hanging around. 
Instead, anticipate the unusual. 
The owner has an eye for it. 

Wearing a dress shirt and 
tie, and sometimes jacket. Jack 
stands behind a register and sells 
toys. Why not spend so much time 
at work, if work is filled with play? 

"I love being around people," 
he says. 
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Street musician is a frontwoman for God 



by Julian Routh 

On some 
days in 
Squirrel 
Hill, a soft clas- 
sical melody can 
be heard traveling 
through the air. 

It starts at the 
courtyard on the 
corner of Murray 
Avenue, across 
from the Man- 
or Theater. The 
source of the 
sound is a Ya- 
maha PSR-E413 
keyboard played 
by a woman wear- 
ing a pink hat. 

Her name 
is Laura Maria 

McCullough, an accomplished 
composer, chess player, poet 
and artist, and she plays for tips. 
Her accomplishments have been 
piling up since she first played a 
grand piano at age 10, yet she is 
humbled by being "economically 
challenged." 

It's not easy to walk past her 
without giving a glance. Her 
vibrant pink clothes stand out 
against the dull courtyard, and 
her music blares louder than the 
birds' chirps. 

And if you get close enough 
to the keyboard, she will ask 
you "what's your favorite instru- 
ment?" and play an apt compo- 
sition. 

She is not a beggar. She sim- 




Laura Maria McCullough studies her original sheet music. Photo by Kinardi Isnata 



ply asks that if her music sparks 
a smile, you give her a few 
dollars. In exchange, she says 
she dedicates 10 percent of her 
music to God. Her second sym- 
phony, titled "Cello and Choral 
Symphony II for GOD," is influ- 
enced by her time in church. 

Laura Maria is very open about 
these aspects of her music. She 
will gladly reveal, without request, 
the structure behind the third 
movement of her 33rd composi- 
tion. She just wants someone to 
talk to; someone to listen to her 
music. 

She is less open about her 
age. It is quite possible that the 
number of people who know how 
old she is can be counted on one 
hand. But asking her for her age 
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won't bring her to clenched fists. 
She doesn't get angry easily. 
Instead, she will look to the side, 
smile and mentally knock a few 
years off the number. 

"I'm over 30," she says, chuck- 
ling. "Didn't your mother ever tell 
you not to ask a woman's age?" 

But one can assume. Laura 
Maria claims to have five college 
degrees, U.S. Marine Corps ex- 
perience, 114 musical composi- 
tions and two symphonies under 
her belt. 

A handful of her musical works 
can be heard on an old Ra- 
dioshack recorder she carries 
with her, but she encourages 
listeners to be careful with the 
buttons because she once lost 
an entire composition. 
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But the live music sounds 
more authentic than the record- 
ings, of course. Laura Maria 
started busking in Squirrel Hill in 
the summer of 2012. She appre- 
ciates the money, but also the 
conversation. 

On one Thursday afternoon, 
an older woman named Vivian 
approaches the keyboard. Laura 
Maria asks her what her favorite 
instrument is, and Vivian says 
she likes classical music. 

"Here we go," the ageless pia- 
nist says. "Classical for you." 

Laura Maria is used to this 
scenario; her fingers dancing 
across the keys as a listener 
dances across the pavement. 
She has played in venues rang- 



ing from ice 
cream shops 
to a wom- 
an's 100th 
birthday 
party, and 
each time, 
she enjoys 
the smiles. 

Her music 
is inspired 
by a variety 
of experi- 
ences in 
her life. She 
calls one of 
her compo- 
sitions her 
"own per- 
sonal love 
story set to 
music." 

Upon 
request, she 
starts to play 

a love song 

for Vivian, 

who has tired herself out from 
swaying. Laura Maria says the 
song reminds her of her hus- 
band. 

"My late husband was an Or- 
thodox," she says. 

"My late husband was a thief," 
Vivian jokes. 

"My husband was just the 
opposite. He was my soul mate, 
my Prince Charming, my knight 
in shining armor," Laura Marie 
fires back with passion. "The 
love of my life." 

She does not reveal the year 
her husband passed away, but 
does offer a glowing review of 
his personality. Her voice does 
not tremble when she gives it. 
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She is strong. 

Laura Maria has lived a tough 
life, but she is not defeated. Sev- 
en stitches were sewn into her lip 
from when she fell outside of her 
house in 1994. Shortly after, she 
was diagnosed with brain cancer. 
Since then, she has made a full 
recovery, and the only thing left 
is a patch over her right eye. She 
sometimes gets dizzy and has to 
take a breather, but it does not 
stop her. 

The conversation with Vivian, 
which is starting to turn sour, 
doesn't stop her either. Laura 
Maria tells the woman about her 
chess playing career, and how 
she won two state championships 
and put up a good fight against 
the international grandmaster. 

"Stop bragging," Vivian says. 

"I'm not bragging," Laura Maria 
says. "There are chess players that 
are better than me. I readily admit 
that." 

It is a rare moment of humility 
from Laura Maria. Her confidence 
forms a hard shell around her, but 
imperfections sometimes creep 
through. 

One Thursday evening at Eat n' 
Park on Murray, Laura Maria ad- 
mits something else: she isn't very 
good at incorporating guitar into her 
symphonies. In fact, it might be one 
of the only things she can't do. 

She has no plans on giving 
up, though. When life pushes 
her around, Laura Maria fires 
back. 

"I don't give up easily, after all 
I've done in life," Laura Maria 
says. "I might not accomplish it, 
but I'll keep on trying for quite 
awhile." 
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Frick Park's groundskeeper keeps community green 



by Jesse DiRenzo 

Frick Park is not just a plot of 
well-manicured earth. It is 
a key component of Squir- 
rel Hill's quest to form a lifelong 
bond with nature. The park is a 
644-acre ode to naturalism with 
ridges, ravines and creeks that 
serves as a home to native plant 
and animal species. 

Its story begins almost a cen- 
tury ago, with a quarrel between 
father and daughter. 

Henry Clay Frick was a man 
of significant status in the early 
20th century, and he wished his 
daughter the same life. He was 



determined to have his daugh- 
ter, Helen, become a member of 
New York high society. Helen, 
however, wanted to return to 
the family residence, Clayton, in 
Point Breeze, and had no desire 
to become a debutante fated to 
marry early by contract. In defi- 
ance of her father, Helen's debu- 
tante ball was held in Pittsburgh. 
Distraught over her father's 
displeasure, she reached out to 
him. 

"Father, mine, won't you come 
to my party?" she pleaded. Like 
any man who loves his daughter, 
he caved at her insistence. 



At the party, Helen asked her 
father if he would honor a prom- 
ise he made to her as a young 
girl - to create a park for the chil- 
dren of Pittsburgh. She wanted 
a place where kids could be 
safe from playing in the street; 
a place where nature would 
provide education and entertain- 
ment. 

Her father would keep his 
promise. Upon his death in 1919, 
Frick bequeathed 151 acres of 
land south of his Clayton estate 
to the city of Pittsburgh, as well 
as an additional $2 million trust 
fund to aid in its creation and 




Dick Wilford, the longtime foreman of Frick Park, cares deeply about the community. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 
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A man walks his dogs through Frick Park. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



long term maintenance. In 1927, 
Frick Park opened to the gener- 
al public, and almost 90 years 
later, his promise to his daughter 
remains intact. 

The park's ideals still ring true, 
due in part to the people who 
have made it their mission to 
protect it, including Dick Wilford, 
who has served as the foreman 
of Frick Park for 20 years. Upon 
walking into Dick's office, one is 
greeted almost immediately with 
a sign reading, "Attention! This is 
the office of a dedicated hunter. 
Expect day-dreaming, tall tales 
and sporadic attendance." 

Knowledgeable, unassuming 
and charismatic, Dick fosters 
an abiding love of nature and 
a background in horticulture. 
Though he works mainly in Frick 
Park, his responsibilities also 



include the maintenance of 27 
other parks, 15 playgrounds, 11 
ball-fields and about 8-9 miles of 
trail located in the East End area 
of Pittsburgh. 

"It's hard to work with nature." 
Dick says. "Nature wants to do 
what she wants to do. There is 
never a dull moment." 

As foreman, Dick oversees the 
well-being of the park from all 
sides of the spectrum. Whether 
it's helping the Parks Conser- 
vancy with their programs ded- 
icated to helping children bond 
with nature, the rebuilding of the 
environmental center, dealing 
with the citizens of Squirrel Hill 
or maintenance throughout the 
park. 

"This is the only job where 
you can work in the woods, and 
need a degree in psychology," 
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he jokes. 

Despite everything he has 
seen in his time as park foreman, 
nothing surprises Dick more than 
the park's metamorphosis: the 
shift "back toward nature" that 
residents have taken over the last 
two decades. Dick has seen first- 
hand that people are beginning 
to reach out to reconnect with the 
great outdoors. 

"Twenty years ago," Dick says, 
"there was hardly anybody using 
the park. Now it is so crowded 
that we have a hard time doing 
maintenance." 

He attributes this to a change 
in the social landscape, where 
the environment is at the forefront 
of importance and diversity is 
rampant. On any day, one can 
walk into the park and hear a va- 
riety of different languages being 
spoken. 

The joy that Dick gains from 
the park is immeasurable, and 
what makes it special is that it's 
rooted in altruism. All he wants 
is for people to enjoy the park as 
much as he does. 

"It's kind of funny now." Dick 
says, a wide smile painted across 
his face."l see trees that I've 
planted 12-15 years ago that are 
maturing now, and I'm like, wait 
a minute, I planted that tree." 
"Sometimes, you can go out to the 
top of the hill, look over the whole 
park, and just see people doing 
different things. It's amazing." 

This was the dream of Helen 
Clay Frick: for children to con- 
nect with nature and to form a 
lifelong bond with it. And thanks 
to people like Dick Wilford, that 
dream has become a reality. 
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theory: if it s old, it s sold 




Employee Kylie Prymus poses in the shop. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



Game 

by Allison Keene 

At Games Unlimited in 
Squirrel Hill, you can find 
Scrabble, Settlers of Catan, 
Dungeons and Dragons cards and 
even a Hebrew version of Banana 
Grams. What you won't find is a 
video game. 

Since he opened the store in 
1976, Games Unlimited owner Bob 
Schwartz has survived the booms 
and depressions of the gaming 
industry and discovered the perfect 
recipe for keeping its doors open: 
no technology. 

'The only screen we sell here is 
an Etch-a-Sketch," says manager 
Kylie Prymus. 

Games Unlimited boasts an im- 
pressive collection of board games, 
party games and puzzles from 
around the world. Prymus says 
the most popular sellers are Eu- 
roGames, which are complicated 
multi-player board games such as 
Settlers of Catan and Pandemic. 

The small store is packed 
with rickety wood slat shelving 
Schwartz took from a failed busi- 
ness. The heavily scratched wood 
and glass display cases hail from 
a downtown jewelry store. None 
of the furniture has changed since 
1976. It and Schwartz, the original 
owner, are fixtures in the store. 

Schwartz and his business 
partners renovated the space 
themselves, which itself has quite 
a colorful past. The goal, Schwartz 
said, was to save as much money as 
possible for the fledgling business. 

"We took a butcher shop, which 
was what this was, with blood and 



live chickens running around, and 
turned it into the store," Schwartz 
said. "What I learned was that we 
had to do this cheap. Every penny 
has to go to the games." 

If the counters are a little 
scratched, the customers are too 
busy looking at the game selection 
to notice. 

Pittsburgh natives Peggy and 
John Nikolajsk are surprised by the 
number of games packed into the 
small store. John doesn't think it's 
possible for a store to survive just 
selling games. 

"I thought [Games Unlimited] 
would be video games," John 
says. "I'm surprised it isn't. I nev- 
er thought of a store devoted to 
games - and games I never heard 
of." He gestured at the bookshelf 
dividing the party games section 
of the store from the EuroGames, 



where Prymus is helping another 
customer find a birthday gift for his 
niece. 

Prymus selects a board game 
off the shelf and offers it to the cus- 
tomer, leaving a box-shaped hole 
in the jigsaw puzzle of the stacked 
games. The customer smiles and 
heads towards the cash register. 

"It's like a candy store," John 
says. 

According to Prymus, who is set 
to take over ownership of the store 
next year. Games Unlimited used 
to sell video games very success- 
fully, but fluctuations in the market 
forced them to abandon the prod- 
uct. Now, they specialize in board 
and party games only 

The last time Games Unlimited 
sold video games was in 1 983, 
when Atari released the console 
game Extra Terrestrial. The game 
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sold so miserably that Schwartz 
said the entire video game industry 
nearly failed. 

"When that cartridge came out, 
the whole industry went belly-up," 
Schwartz said. 

After facing severe financial 
trouble and closing down two 
stores, Schwartz decided to only 
sell board games. He believes this 
decision saved the business. 

According to Peggy, a store de- 
voted entirely to board games is an 
"old-fashioned idea," but one that 
encourages conversation between 
the players. John agrees, add- 
ing that board games offer more 
opportunity for conversation than 
video games. 

"Some of our best conversations 
with our grandson happen over 
meals and games," John says. "I 
don't see that happening with video 
games." 

For Prymus and Schwartz, 
gamers' desire to socialize is 
what keeps their niche business 
successful. Customers come to 
Games Unlimited because they 
want to socialize with people who 
love games.. 

'They come here to find a game 
to play with friends," Prymus says. 

Prymus joined the game industry 
to turn a passion into a career. A 
former video game critic for Joy- 
stick Magazine and doctoral can- 
didate at Duke University, Prymus 
specialized in the ethics of online 
communities, particularly video 
games. 

Unable to find a teaching job 
and "after a few years of banging 
my head against the wall," Prymus 
decided he needed a change. 

He became Schwartz's appren- 



tice at Games Unlimited in 2011 
and switched his interests from 
video games to board games. He 
says the drawback of video games 
is that they are not a social activity 
and require high skill levels. 

"Nowadays, video games are so 
complicated. You can't sit Grand- 
ma down on the couch and play" 
Prymus says. "People want to sit in 
the same room. They want to play 
together." 

Having spent much of his col- 
lege years in board game clubs 
and informal gaming nights, 
Schwartz is passionate about board 
games. When he graduated from 
Duquesne University in 1969 with a 
degree in business administration, 
however, he worked in the retail 
departments of Chrysler Motors and 
Gimbels Department Store. 

After working for a decade in "a 
room with an adding machine," 
Schwartz decided it was time to 
pursue his passion as a career. 
Games Unlimited allowed him and 
three friends from Duquesne, Fred 
Voelker, Tom Rogan and Frank 
Carrol, to turn games into a profes- 
sion, Schwartz said. 

"It was a feeling that we could do 
better in life and that it was time to 
do something we liked," Schwartz 
says, smiling and shaking his 
head. 'There was nothing like this; 
our parents told us we were crazy 
and they still do." 

According to Prymus, Schwartz's 
gamble affected the gaming indus- 
try both in Pittsburgh and nationally 

Schwartz consistently relays 
customer requests to manufactur- 
ers, facilitating new products and 
serving customers' needs. One 
such product is large-piece puzzles 



for older customers that line the 
back wall of the store. According 
to Prymus, they didn't exist before 
Schwartz called manufacturers and 
asked for them. 

When Games Unlimited first 
opened, Schwartz said it was a 
leading player in the developing vid- 
eo game field, selling such industry 
legends as PacMan and the Atari 
game system. 

Schwartz attributes Games 
Unlimited's success over three 
decades in the fluctuating gaming 
industry to luck and good timing. 

Schwartz's first bestselling item 
was Dungeons and Dragons in 
1 978. A customer's suggestion 
inspired Schwartz to carry the game 
two years before other mainstream 
game stores, a success that even- 
tually led them to become a Dun- 
geons and Dragons distributor. 

He mirrored that success in 
later years with Trivial Pursuit and 
Rubik's Cube, which he stocked 
before they became popular. 
Schwarz said at one point he was 
selling "100 [Rubik's cubes] a day" 
but he was unimpressed by his 
own success. 

"It's the luck factor of hav- 
ing products that people want," 
Schwartz said, shrugging his 
shoulders. He adjusted his gray 
frayed baseball cap and sat back 
on his wooden stool. 

According to Prymus, Games 
Unlimited's success is due entire- 
ly to Schwartz's dedication and 
knowledge of the industry. He says 
Schwartz is a skilled veteran of the 
gaming business and responsible 
for its success in Pittsburgh. 

"He single-handedly changed 
the industry," Prymus says. 
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Smallman St. Deli: The way it used to be' 



by Patrick Higgins 

Walk into the Small- 
man Street Deli on 
Murray Avenue and 
you'll be greeted by a barrage 
of sights, smells and sounds 
that will most assuredly make 
your mouth water. There's a deli 
counter showcasing dozens 
of sandwiches, deli items and 
other edibles, along with a glass 
counter stocked with freshly 
prepared foods, and above it is a 
blackboard wrapping all the way 
around the wall listing hot-off- 
the-grill menu items. If you need 
something to wash down your 
sandwich of choice, there's a row 
of fridges on the wall offering sea- 
sonal and locally crafted beers. In 
short, the Smallman Street Deli 
has it all. 

Owners Bill Wedner and Jeff 
Cohen are business partners of 
1 8 years, and they've managed 
to build a premium establish- 
ment in the heart of Squirrel Hill 
committed to providing New York 
style deli "the way it used to be." 
Here, patrons can enjoy the com- 
pany of neighbors and friends at 
an eatery that prides itself on the 
strength and quality of its product. 
There's a plethora of tables for 
two and 1 0, and even an outdoor 
dining area. 

If you walk in on a Sunday 
morning for a sit-down brunch, 
you'll likely spot an elderly gentle- 
man sporting a Pirates hat sitting 
by himself. His name is Ben 
Margolin, and he's been a regular 



at the deli on Saturday evenings 
and Sunday mornings since it 
opened eight years ago, in Sep- 
tember 2005. 

Ben is a creature of habit, and 
he keeps it simple with an egg 
beater omelet and a fruit cup on 
Sunday mornings and stuffed 
cabbage on Saturday nights. He 
says he's come to know owners 
Jeff Cohen and Bill Wedner well. 

Cohen and Wedner have 

^"IT'SA FAcf^ 

L THAT THIS 
AREA HAS 
> SUCH 
A GREAT 
TRADITION 

WITH DELIS." 



i 



BILL WEDNER 



owned Weiss Provision Com- 
pany, the wholesale end of the 
business that manufactures the 
meats, since 1 995. They opened 
a deli on Smallman Street in the 
Strip District, where they cut and 
manufacture all their meat, five 
years before they expanded the 
business to Squirrel Hill. 

According to Wedner, the na- 
ture of the neighborhood piqued 
their interest. 

"It was the fact that this area 
had such a great tradition with 
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delis," he said. "It was the fact 
that our deli clearly has a Jewish 
connotation to it, and this is still the 
center of Jewish life in Pittsburgh." 
Bill openly admits that he and 
Jeff are not restaurant experts. 
With a quick glance at the menu 
that wraps around half the store, 
he says that if a restaurant expert 
visited, he'd "come in and say 
you're making this too difficult - 
cut back, do less." 

But the key to their success 
lies precisely in the fact that 
they've done more from the start 
in approaching the business like 
customers and building a "pret- 
ty well-rounded menu," which 
Wedner says has been vital to 
the deli's success. 

"We produce most of our own 
product. We control everything 
about that product," he says. "We 
knew that we could put out bet- 
ter product, better sandwiches, 
better take-home deli than most 
other places, and we stand on the 
strength of our product." 

And if it's the strength of their 
product that Bill and Jeff take the 
most pride in, the people of Squir- 
rel Hill have noticed. 

Ben, the longtime regular, as- 
serts that "the food is decent, the 
staff is very helpful," and estimates 
that "close to half of Squirrel Hill 
comes in here on any given day, 
usually on the weekends." He 
even goes so far as to label it '1he 
only bona-f ide deli in the area." 

Wedner has always been a 
part of the Squirrel Hill commu- 
nity. He grew up five blocks from 
the location on Murray Avenue, 
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At the Smallman Street Deli, food is always freslily prepared. Photo by Mike Lynch 



went to Taylor 
Allderdice High 
School and then 
spent his college 
years at Pitt. 
His familiarity 
with the neigh- 
borhood and 
the people who 
live there has 
helped him build 
a thriving meet- 
ing place for not 
only the Jewish 
community, but 
those who have 
found Squirrel 
Hill an excellent 
place to live. 

"We're certain- 
ly here to service 
the Jewish com- 
munity - make 
no mistake about that," he says. 
"We have all the traditional favor- 
ites - we make a lot of the things 
that people don't make anymore, 
or forgot, or were family recipes 
that got lost through time. The 
Jewish holidays very much focus 
around food, and they know 
we're here and we're gonna have 
what they're looking for for the 
holidays." 

The deli is not only the place 
to go if you're in a pinch hosting 
family for Rosh Hoshanah or 
Yom Kippur; it's the place to go 
to grab a meal, cater a party or 
simply stock your fridge — the 
deli stays open 365 days a year. 
The student crowd tends to 
gravitate toward the deli as well, 
and Wedner says Squirrel Hill is 
home to a "very large contingent 
of young people that are very 



focused on the food scene and 
fresh food that's made well." 

According to Jeff, the goal from 
the start has always been "trying 
to get people good quality food 
and service coming in all the 
same time. We try and make sure 
they get their money's worth. It's 
quality food [and] good friendly 
service." 

It's obvious that the staff of 
the Smallman Street Deli enjoys 
working, and this stems, in part, 
from the fact that Bill and Jeff 
are often present. On a Sunday 
afternoon, you can find the two 
working alongside their employ- 
ees, keeping the kitchen run- 
ning smoothly and making sure 
catering deliveries get out the 
door on time. 

"Part of what we feel our 
success is that we're constant- 
ly trying to do more, not less," 



Wedner says. "That's what keeps 
us going. Our customers know 
that - they see an owner there. 
They see we're involved, [that] 
we're very hands on." 

This mindset places the 
customer above all else, and is 
certainly a facet of the business 
that keeps residents coming 
back. The proof resides in the 
fact that Smallman Street Deli 
is still thriving when other delis 
have failed on the same block; 
Murray Avenue is highly com- 
petitive real estate that boasts 
quite a few eateries. 

"We take pride in the fact that 
we have so many loyal repeat 
customers," says Bill. "They're 
here in the community. It doesn't 
matter the weather, they know 
we're gonna be here. That's 
really what this neighborhood is 
all about." 
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A tale of two pizza shops: Aiello's and Mineo's 



M 



by Andrew Hornak 

urray Avenue in Squir- 
rel Hill is dotted with 
countless restaurants 
and shops with diverse roots, 
but one competition between 
two family-owned pizza shops 
brings patrons from Squirrel Hill 
and all over Pittsburgh to see 
which family makes the better 
pizza. 

Mineo's Pizza House and 
Aiello's Pizza sit six doors apart 
from one another and are em- 
bedded in a rivalry that keeps 
both shops in the limelight. 
Mineo's was founded in 1958 
by Giovanni Mineo in an area 
where pizza wasn't popular. 

"Everyone thought he was 
crazy for opening a pizza shop 
in a predominantly Jewish 
neighborhood," said John Mi- 
neo, Giovanni's son and cur- 
rent owner of the shop, along 
with his brother Dominic. But 
Giovanni succeeded by respect- 
ing the culture of Squirrel Hill. 
"He would close the store during 
the major [Jewish] holidays and 
that gained the respect of the 
community." 

Aiello's got its start straight 
from the kitchen of Mineo's 
when Giuseppe Aiello arrived 
from Italy in 1967 with help from 
the family that he now competes 
with. 

"My father helped him into the 
country," said John. "He was 
an employee here and, after a 
falling out, opened his shop up 




Aiello's, above, and Mineo's, below, are Squirrel Hill's most popular pizza shops. 
Photos by Alyssa Kramer 




the street." 

Aiello's opened in 1978 and 
has since had success compa 
rable to its counterpart. 

"I wouldn't say we've gotten 
bigger, we've stayed consis- 
tent," said Mike Aiello, Gi- 
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useppe's son and the shop's 
current owner. "We use the best 
quality ingredients to stay at a 
consistent level." 

But he also finds that support- 
ing his community is an import- 
ant part of running a successful 
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business. "We enjoy giving 
back. We donate to charity 
and sponsor a lot of the sports 
teams in the area," said Mike. 
"They give it to us so we like to 
give it back." 

The competition between Mi- 
neo's and Aiello's has remained 
consistent throughout the his- 
tory of the two star-crossed 
pizza joints, but the nature of 
the conflict has changed. "Our 
fathers were caught up in what 
happened in the past, but since 
they're both gone, we kids just 
do what we do," said Mike. "It's 
a healthy competition." 

Since the founding fathers 
of both Mineo's and Aiello's 
passed away, Mike focuses on 
maintaining his shop's local 
popularity. "You don't want to 
watch what the competition is 
doing; you want the competition 
to watch what you're doing," he 
said. 

However, the tension between 
the two doesn't keep them from 



focusing on the main facet of 
running an eatery in a hip neigh- 
borhood: they both work hard 
to cater to the ever-changing 
population of Squirrel Hill. 
"Kids from Carnegie Mellon 



"EVERYBODY 
LIKES PIZZA. 

THERE'S 
ALWAYS BEEN 
A POPULAR 
PIZZA SHOP." 



JOHN MINED 



and Pitt live in the area and 
come through here a lot, and 
a lot of them are from different 
countries," said John. "We want 
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to make sure they're coming 
back." 

The shops are well-regarded 
and proud of it, and the proof re- 
sides in the countless accolades 
displayed throughout both dining 
rooms. The walls of Mineo's are 
painted with framed awards for 
"Pittsburgh's Best Pizza" from 
newspapers and magazines 
throughout Pittsburgh, attesting 
to the respect felt by the city. 
Aiello's features t-shirts signed 
by celebrities framed along with 
photos from across the United 
States of loyal customers wear- 
ing Mineo's shirts. 

And customers can see ex- 
actly how their pizza's prepared. 
Take a look behind the counter 
of each eatery and you'll see 
the stretching of dough, pouring 
of sauce, spreading of cheese, 
and the finished product being 
pulled from the oven. Pizza is 
definitely a staple of the col- 
lege crowd, and the arrival of 
a new generation of patrons is 
something the owners embrace. 
However, they keep in mind that 
longtime customers' loyalty is 
what has rooted their success 
in the neighborhood. And who 
doesn't love pizza? 

"Everybody likes it," said 
John. "No matter what neighbor- 
hood I've been in, there's al- 
ways been a [pizza] shop that's 
really popular." 

Mike believes newer commu- 
nity members can only make 
Squirrel Hill better. 

"The newer crowd is bringing 
new ideas and new opportuni- 
ties. That's Squirrel Hill. That's 
why people come here." 
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Healthy and still delicious: the goodies of Gluuteny 



by Audra Joseph 

If asked to describe the best 
cookie you've ever eaten, could 
you? Before answering yes, 
chew on it for a bit. For the majori- 
ty of the U.S. population, it's not as 
silly of a question, nor is it as easy 
to answer, as you may think. 

Perhaps at first you consid- 
ered the double chocolate chunk 
brownie from the coffee shop 
down the street. Then, out of 
nowhere, the dreamed-up taste 
of cinnamon upon your tongue 
called to mind Mom's crunchy 
oatmeal raisin bars, fresh out of 
the oven. This thought was only 
to be followed by the image of 
sweet vanilla creme between 



two decadent chocolate wafers. 
I mean, who doesn't love Ameri- 
ca's favorite cookie? 

Now imagine yourself among 
a minority who struggle to iden- 
tify the best cookie they've ever 
eaten, because many have never 
eaten any cookie to begin with. 
Let alone a slice of pizza, or even 
a warm cinnamon roll. 

Here to address that minority, 
Gluuteny serves as Pittsburgh's 
first and only gluten-free, ca- 
sein-free bakery, offering an 
abundance of products suitable 
for customers of every dietary 
background. Gluuteny has been 
ahead of the game since 2007, 
when it opened with the goal 
to serve individuals with gluten 



allergies and dairy sensitivities. 

News of Celiac Disease, an 
autoimmune digestive disorder 
that impairs the body's ability 
to absorb gluten, has emerged 
in the media over the past cou- 
ple of years. For those clinically 
diagnosed, ingesting foods that 
contain gluten - the dominant pro- 
tein found in wheat, barley, and 
rye - can result in intestinal and 
digestive failure. Needless to say, 
this makes trips to any bakery far 
and few between. 

Gluuteny, however, does not 
pose that problem. Aaron Gilm- 
ore, an employee of the bakery 
for a year, is proud to have land- 
ed a job that doesn't always feel 
like work. Between whipping up 






Employees of Gluuteny serve up gluten-free treats to hungry customers. Photo by Aaron Warnick 
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Photo by Aaron Warnick 

soy-free raspberry glazed donuts 
and sandwiching soft-baked gobs 
with vegan cream cheese filling, 
Gilmore will sneak out from the 
petite kitchen in the back to catch 
a newcomer as they bite into a 
donut for the very first time. 

Sharing his enjoyment in 
having the opportunity to make 
both kids and their parents 
happy, Gilmore says, "You see 
a 6- or 7-year old kid come in 
and they've never had a birthday 
cake before because of their al- 
lergies. That's probably the most 
exciting thing - seeing the kids 
that are excited about it." 

He estimates that roughly 75% 
of Gluuteny customers follow a 
gluten-free, dairy-free, and/or 
vegan diet. 

Back in the kitchen, bakers 
pick up on "Oohs" and "Aahs" 
of amazed customers. Behind a 
crystal display case concealing 
mounds of mouthwatering good- 
ies, Gilmore follows huge eyes as 
they dart back and forth between 



a fresh pumpkin tart and the toast- 
ed almond cupcake to its right. 

Gluuteny credits taste and 
quality as their keys to success. 
Store Manager Emily Robinson 
has been a devotee of the glu- 
ten-free lifestyle for quite awhile. 
She confidently asserts that 
Gluuteny products are superior to 
all others she's tried in the past. 

"Our sweets don't taste ricey 
or gritty like a lot of gluten-free 
stuff does. It's all got really good 
texture and holds together well," 
she says. The flavor and texture 
of Gluuteny goods, she and 
Gilmore say, come from the flour 
and bread mixes used in all their 
recipes, and in 2013, Gluuteny 
made it to the final round of 
WPXI's "Best Chocolate Chip 
Cookie in Pittsburgh Contest." 
Neither gluten-free, nor dairy- 
free, were parts of the criteria. 

With a Sharpie, Gilmore and 
his apprentice label swollen pa- 
per bags, which will soon line the 
store's lemondrop walls, with the 
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names of high-volume retailers 
and specialty shops like Whole 
Foods, Giant Eagle Market District, 
and Simply Yogurt. A peek inside 
reveals a dozen warm cherry tarts, 
a bundle of individually wrapped 
snickerdoodles, a box of decorated 
sugar and cranberry walnut cook- 
ies, and every Gluuteny enthusi- 
ast's favorite item: a loaf of home- 
style cinnamon swirl coffee cake 
with sweet icing drizzle. 

Then again, there's no replace- 
ment for an actual trip to the quaint 
little shop to hand-pick your desert 
of choice. 

"If you come in today and buy a 
cupcake it was baked that morning. 
We do everything by hand and in 
relatively small qualities, we really 
have a good reign on the quality 
and the freshness," Gilmore says. 

Residents and partnering busi- 
nesses agree that Gluuteny is a 
fitting addition to the patchwork 
of diverse and welcoming stores 
lining Squirrel Hill's most recog- 
nizable avenue. Regulars and 
walk-ins are encouraged to take 
their time as they contemplate 
the extensive array of options, 
all of which are scribbled on two 
narrow chalkboards in the rear. 

Along with quality and fresh- 
ness, variety is also a top priority. 
With aspirations to please every 
palate, Gluuteny plans to revamp 
current items as well as expand 
their existing options. 

Robinson takes pride in 
managing such a unique, yet 
necessary accessory, to Pitts- 
burgh. "[We] have a product that 
tastes great and is safe for peo- 
ple who need to pay extra atten- 
tion," she says. 
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Tan Lac Vien is a taste of Vietnam 



The storefront of Tan Lac Vien looms over Murray Avenue. Photo by Alyssa Kramer 



by Julian Routh 

Before last December, 
a hungry Squirrel Hill 
resident could find every 
type of Asian cuisine within 
walking distance — except 
Vietnamese. 

This is what brought a wife 
and husband and their dainty 
Vietnamese bistro Tan Lac 
Vien to Murray Avenue. 

Thy and Steve Ngo, long- 
time business owners and 
soulmates, have had their fair 
share of business ventures. 
Thy, a "Pittsburgher by heart," 
owned a food truck and a nail 
salon. Her husband, a chef by 
profession, was the head chef 
at Benihana. The couple jointly 



owned a frozen yogurt shop, 
and then the takeout-only Azn 
Bistro in Oakland. 

But something about Squir- 
rel Hill, a walking community, 
was enticing. 

Now, Thy and Steve are a 
team again and Tan Lac Vien 
is their new home. While Thy 
tends to the diverse crowd of 
customers, Steve prepares 
the menu's 94 elaborate meal 
options on the grill. 

"I'm like the supportive wife," 
Thy says, giggling. "I take care 
of the front and he takes care 
of the back." 

The front of Tan Lac Vien is 
quiet; it falls somewhere be- 
tween a romantic fine dining 
establishment and a comfort- 
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able lounge. The walls are 
lined with panels illuminated 
by red ambient lights. There 
are 12 tables, each set with 
a white plate, a pair of chop- 
sticks and a pot of flowers. A 
small television screen hangs 
in the top corner of the dining 
room, flashing mouthwatering 
pictures of the bistro's meals. 
The sound of silverware clack- 
ing can be heard from the 
entrance, where one table sits 
peacefully by the window. 

The back of the restaurant 
is Steve's kingdom. The kitch- 
en is lined with metal bins of 
ingredients, and plastic con- 
tainers of food are stacked in 
the fridge on the far side wall. 
The prep stations are where 
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the many elaborate meals are 
created from scratch, includ- 
ing the banh xeo, a customer 
favorite. Banh xeo is a dish 
of crispy hand-fried crepes 
with shrimp and pork inside, 
wrapped in herbs. 

But there is debate over 
which delicious entree is the 
customers' favorite. Waitress 
Jessie Opperman says it's the 
banh xeo. Thy says it has to 
be the pho, a traditional Viet- 
namese noodle soup. 

On a Saturday afternoon, 
the bistro is busy. Five tables 
are filled, and waitress Alice 
Chan paces back and forth be- 
tween the kitchen and dining 
area. Two women sit at a table 
against the wall, staring in 
confusion at the menu. Chan, 
noticing their puzzled looks, 
approaches the women with 
a smile. One of the women 
points to an item on the menu. 

"What is in the green curry?" 

"Let me ask the chef for you." 

This is a normal occurrence 
at Tan Lac Vien. The menus, 
covered top to bottom in Viet- 
namese meal names, can be 
quite intimidating, the wait- 
resses say. Numbers and let- 
ters correspond to each meal 
to avoid embarrassing mispro- 
nunciations, but it can be even 
harder to decide between the 
options. 

That's where the "super 
friendly" waitresses like Op- 
perman and Chan come in. 
"Everyone here knows the 
menu in and out," says Op- 
perman, a Squirrel Hill resi- 
dent. "Someone here will know 



what you want." 

The two women at the table 
eventually decide on "BV6," 
the bun thit nuong, a noodle 
bowl served with fresh herbs, 
bean sprouts and grilled pork. 
Immediately, an aroma perme- 
ates from the kitchen as Steve 
gets to work. The chef, arms 
covered in colorful tattoos, 
meshes ingredients together to 
create a picturesque platter of 
Vietnamese wonder. 

Arguably, though, the two 
most important ingredients in 

"IF YOU KEEP 
YOUR FOOD 
CONSISTENT, 
AND IF IT'S 
GOOD, YOU 
WILL BE FINE." 




the restaurant are husband 
and wife. Thy and Steve are 
like yin and yang, the waitress- 
es say, and "whatever one is 
lacking, the other makes up." 

This is evident on a 
Wednesday afternoon, when 
Tan Lac Vien is at its slowest. 
Thy is at home taking care of 
the couple's children, which 
forces Steve to come out of 
hiding in the kitchen to check 
on the front. 
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With the dining room nearly 
empty, the waitresses gather 
near the cash register near the 
entrance. Steve, a shy man, 
gazes out the window onto 
Murray where Thy's car is nor- 
mally parked. Today, Chan and 
Opperman are Steve's spokes- 
persons, answering questions 
from a visitor. 

One is about the dynamic 
at work between him and his 
wife, to which he ponders, 
smiles and turns in the other 
direction. Chan laughs, think- 
ing of a way to avoid pro- 
longed silence. 

"Yin and yang" is all she says, 
and Opperman echoes the 
statement. "Yes, yin and yang." 
All Steve can muster is a smile 
and a nod of his head before 
heading back to the kitchen, 
but it is genuine. Something's 
missing on days when only 
half of the couple is working at 
the bistro. Perhaps it's a sense 
of unity. 

A few days before, when 
the eatery had the presence 
of both husband and wife. Thy 
compared owning a restaurant 
to being in a relationship. 

"If you constantly keep your 
food consistent, and if it's 
good food, you will be fine," 
she says. "Once you lose that 
spark, maybe that's when 
things change. It's very in- 
volved." 

If one thing is for sure. 
Thy and Steve Ngo haven't 
changed. Thy takes care of 
the front. Steve takes care of 
the back. Tan Lac Vien is their 
spark. 
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Tea and mindfulness at Dobra and Te 



by Adam Kelly 

Ttea has been one of the 
most popular beverages on 
the planet for thousands of 
years, and in Squirrel Hill, two very 
well-attended tea shops, Dobra 
Tea and Te Cafe, sit catty-corner 
from one another on Murray Ave- 
nue. Walking past, you'll likely see 
students bent over books, friends 
meeting and chatting, or even an 
acoustic open mic night taking 
place. And though the shops are 
geographically close, the experi- 
ences they provide for customers 
are completely different. 

An assortment of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Korean, and Vietnamese 
loose teas crowd the countertop 
and patches of oriental rugs cover 
the wooden floor. Seating includes 
personal rooms with couches as 
well as a several table-and-chair 
setups. Quiet oriental music fills 
the building; noticeable, but not 
intrusive. 

Nathaniel Pantalone, Dobra's 
owner, says that his shop wasn't 
meant to be right across the street 
from a similar business. However, 
after previous plans fell through, 
he decided to open up the shop 
on the nineteenth block of Murray 
Avenue in March 2013. 

"We were originally looking at 
a different location, but what we 
do here is unique," Pantalone 
explains. "Our tea selection is 
unique, we have a different atmo- 
sphere from any other tea shop in 
the city." 
Pantalone also makes it clear 



that this isn't just a place to grab a 
cup of tea and hang out for a bit. 
Dobra also offers poetry nights, 
Japanese flute performances, a 
local lute player's serenades, belly 
dancers and game nights. Book 
clubs will also come in from time 
to time to crowd the couches^ 

"WHAT WE^ 
DO HERE IS 
I UNIQUE." 



NATHANIEL 
PANTALONE 



"We're trying to be kind of a 
community meeting space for 
people to come in and relax and 
do things that they are passionate 
about in the same way that we are 
passionate about tea," Pantalone 
proclaims. 

Across the intersection of Mur- 
ray Avenue and Beacon Street is 
Te Cafe, where the blue sign on 
the building reads, simply, "The 
Tea Place." 

Visitors are greeted with a front 
window studded with concert 
fliers, artwork on the walls, and 
classical music on the speakers. 
While Dobra is oriental-themed, 
Te Cafe is art-themed. The shop's 
blue walls and impressionistic art 
bring to mind Van Gogh's Starry 
Night, and that's exactly how, 
actor, art enthusiast, and current 
manager Parag Vohel wants it. 
When the two women who started 
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the business seven years couldn't 
afford to hold on to it after the 
recession, someone picked up the 
shop and let Vohel run the show. 

"I actually got full, kind of, 
creative license to run the shop," 
Vohel says. "So I made up a new 
menu, hired a new staff, got them 
trained, and held the integrity and 
vibe of the cafe intact." 

He says the cafe attracts 
a lot of artists, students, and 
young professionals, as well as 
a crowd of loyal regulars. Much 
of Te Cafe's menu, particular- 
ly the pastries, is a product of 
local business collaborations. 
The biscotti are from Enrico's 
Biscotti Company and cookies 
are from Gluuteny. 

To strengthen the art vibe, 
Vohel hosts open mic nights at 
the cafe. He also has local art- 
work and local greeting cards on 
display. And, pleasantly enough, 
the two tea bosses don't seem 
comfortable calling each other 
competitors — their shops cater 
to two different tastes. 

"I think we're just different," 
Pantalone says. "We have two 
different tea menus and I feel 
like our customer bases are dif- 
ferent to the point that we're not 
in competition." 

Vohel agrees. "In some 
ways, yes (we're competi- 
tors) and in some ways no," 
he says. "They're more of 
a restaurant and we're more 
cafe-oriented... we're really, 
really different and I think we can 
attract different demographics." 
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Bubble Pie Asian Bakery keeps it fresh 




Ivy Linn in lier bal<ery. Photo by Audra Joseph 



by Rich Donahue 

Shoppers seeking ethnic 
wares, foods and services 
have lots of choices on 
Murray Avenue, but the only place 
to get Chinese New Year cake is 
Bubble Pie Baking Arts. 

After walking into Bubble Pie 
Baking Arts, the customer is 
greeted by sassy, sweet Japanese 
native Ivy Linn, who owns and 
operates the bakery. 

Bubble Pie, located in an un- 
assuming storefront front next to 
Harry's Barber Shoppe, opened 
in 2008. Linn, 56, offers many 
unique baked goods whose 
recipes originate in countries like 
Singapore, Indonesia, and China 
and that may be unfamiliar to the 
American taste buds. Some of the 
more popular Asian baked goods 
include Chinese New Year cake 
and other festival cakes enjoyed 
by the Asian demographic in 
different season. Still, Linn says 
that her customers are from varied 
ethnic backgrounds. 

"It's about 50-50," Linn says. 
"50 percent Asian and 50 percent 
Caucasian." 

Though Linn was born in Ja- 
pan, she moved with her family 
to Taiwan when she was 6 years 
old. When she was just 24 years 
old, she moved to the States with 
her husband so he could attend 
college in Madison, Wl. 

When I was I in school I always 
enjoyed chemistry and physics," 
Linn says. "I try to use that in my 
baking to solve the problem." 



Bubble Pie's website declares 
that the philosophy of the bakery is 
to use the best ingredients and pay 
great attention to detail. This detail 
has made the shop very popular in 
Squirrel Hill. Linn now supplies tea 
shops in the area as well as Carne- 
gie Mellon University. 

"There are some Asian pas- 
try places that I have been here 
longer than, while some have 
been opened longer than me," 
Linn says. "They're in and out, 
though." 

Prior to opening Bubble Pie, 
Linn operated the Asian Tea 
House in Schenley Plaza., where 
she worked with a small staff. In 
Bubble Pie, though, she works 
alone for most of the year. Her 
taste varies, though, and her 
menu includes such items as bri- 
oches, pound cakes and cheese- 
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cakes, and the variety keeps 
customers coming. 

She says that what inspires 
her, at times, is the fact that 
customers of Asian restaurants 
rarely partake in dessert, and she 
wants to provide people with a 
sweet taste of the Far East. She 
scoffs at fortune cookies, which 
she explains are an American 
invention. She works to bring 
true Asian-style desserts to both 
suburbanites who enjoy occa- 
sional Chinese takeout and to 
Asian-born students who go to 
Pitt, CMU, and Duquesne. 

For the last five years. Ivy Linn 
has added Asian dessert delights 
to the melting pot of Squirrel Hill. 
With her friendly demeanor and 
dedication to her baking, there is 
no doubt that Bubble Pie Baking 
Arts will continue to thrive. 
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0 Pioneers! Willa Gather's Murray Hill roots 

by Allison Keene ■ ^^i^ 4 ^ 
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Willa Gather's house at 
1180 Murray Hill Avenue 
is still standing, though 
it looks a bit different than it did in 
1 906. A speed limit sign outside on 
the front sidewalk urges drivers to 
stay beneath 25 miles an hour, and 
a steady stream of cars rolls past. 

From 1898 to 1906, this now-pri- 
vate residence was home to one of 
the country's most famous writers. 
Pittsburgh was just about to suffer 
the collapse of the steel industry, 
and Gather, best known for her 
novel O Pioneers!, was settling into 
the city to begin her professional 
and writing careers. 

According to The Willa Gather 
Archive, Gather was working as 
the managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh monthly magazine i-lome 
Journai and publishing her first 
short stories, several of which fea- 
tured Pittsburgh as the setting. 

Duquesne University profes- 
sor Dr. Susan Howard says that 
Willa Gather's biography, partic- 
ularly her places of residence, 
offers a unique and interesting 
perspective on her literary works. 
The fact that Gather often used 
Pittsburgh as a backdrop to her 
work allows readers to under- 
stand her connection to the city. 

"It does give you a sense of what 
she took from the city," Howard said. 

In Gather's early short story 
"Paul's Gase," the titular character 
struggles with the confining nature 
of Pittsburgh and abandons the city 
in search of adventure in New York. 



Paul visits recognizable Pitts- 
burgh landmarks such as Garne- 
gie Hall, Schenley Park, and the 
Schenley Hotel, which becomes a 
symbol of his yearning for a better, 
more successful life. 

"All the actors and singers of 
the better class stayed there when 
they were in the city," said Gath- 
er's narrator in the story. "Paul had 
often hung about, watching the 
people go in and out, longing to 
enter and leave school-masters 
and dull care behind him forever." 
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According to Howard, setting 
the story in a city where she lives 
"gives the writing a sense of 
place," but it also forces readers 
to consider Gather in their analy- 
sis of the story. 

"It broadens our attention to 
Gather by looking at that sort 
of thing," Howard said. "Maybe 
Gather herself felt constrained 
by the this place. After all, Pitts- 
burgh at the turn of the century 
was a steel town, and she did 
eventually leave. 
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Mayor Richard Caliguiri reshaped Pittsburgh 
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by Aaron Warnick 

Richard Caliguiri, herald- 
ed as one of the most 
beloved mayors of Pitts- 
burgh, spent his crucial charac- 
ter-building years in the hall- 
ways of Taylor Allderdice High 
School. A member of the class 
of 1950, Caliguiri won his first 
mayoral election 22 years after 
his graduation. He was inducted 
into the Taylor Allderdice alumni 
hall of fame in 2010. 

Dick, as he preferred to be 
called, led the Steel City at the 
time steel left the city. The lik- 
able mayor took the devastated 
Pittsburgh economy and kick- 
started what would be called 
"Renaissance Two." 

Caliguiri literally reshaped 
Pittsburgh. During his tenure, 
he oversaw the construction 
of One Oxford Center, PPG 
Place, and the BNY Mellon 



W "PEOPLE 
' THROUGH- 
OUT THE CITY 

LOVED HIM 
FOR HIS LEAD- 
ERSHIP AND 
MOURNED HIS 



PASSING." 

EVAN STODDARD 



building. He took defunct steel 
mills and transformed them into 
office parks. He established 
long-standing traditions like 
the Pittsburgh Great Race, a 
marathon that is still run today. 
Caliguiri's impact on the city 
was so great, his successor, for- 
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mer mayor Sophie Masloff, at- 
tempted to rename Grant Street 
"Richard S. Caliguiri Boulevard." 
This honor was only denied be- 
cause of complications with the 
established business addresses 
on the busy street. 

"Still another of Dick's gifts 
was to listen to, and then try 
to address, the problems and 
needs of common people in the 
city's varied neighborhoods," 
says Evan Stoddard, associate 
dean of the McAnulty College of 
Liberal Arts at Duquesne and an 
official during Caliguiri's tenure. 
"He was attentive, kind, upbeat, 
and genuinely concerned." 

Caliguiri's popularity allowed 
him to win three terms in the 
mayor's office. Sometime after 
his first term, Caliguiri was 
diagnosed with amyloidosis, 
a usually fatal protein disor- 
der. He continued to serve the 
city despite his condition. He 
succumbed to the disease in 
1988, and died at age 56. 

"Pittsburghers, those of us 
who served in his adminis- 
tration and people through- 
out the city who loved him 
because of his leadership, 
mourned his passing," Stod- 
dard says. 

During Caliguiri's final 
months, he was unable to 
climb the stairs at the Grant 
Street entrance to City Hall, 
an entrance he had made 
every day for a decade. Over- 
looking those same stairs, a 
statue of Caliguiri stands in 
memoriam. 
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Gene Kelly's dance with immortality started here 




by George Flynn 

Think of Gene Kelly and you 
might envision flawless dance 
skills paired with an impeccable 
singing voice. Kelly perfectly 
symbolizes the Golden Age of 
Hollywood. His iconic umbrella 
scene from Singin'in the Rain 
has become a touchstone of 
American culture. But Gene 
Kelly was not always a Holly- 
wood hotshot. He was born right 
here in Pittsburgh in 1912. As 
a boy, Kelly danced while his 
peers played sports. He even- 
tually taught dancing lessons 
in several locations, including 
Johnstown. 

Pittsburgh resident Florence 
Dancha was one of his students 
in the mid-1 930s. "He was such 
a happy and energetic man. 
All the girls in the room fed off 
his energy. He was one of the 
nicest men I had ever met, "she 
says. Kelly operated a dance 
studio on Munhall Road while 
attending the University of 
Pittsburgh. After teaching at 
the school for four years, he lit 
out for New York - and star- 
dom - in 1937. "I missed him 
dearly. I stopped dancing once 
he left,"Dancha says. "I was 
happy for him, though. By the 
time I was a teenager, he was 
becoming a very successful 
dancer and actor in Hollywood. 
It was neat seeing him on 
screen." After starring on Broad- 
way, Kelly made his film debut 
in 1942 in For Me and My Gal 
opposite Judy Garland. He sang 
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and danced in various films with 
Frank Sinatra, Cyd Charisse 
and Leslie Caron and starred 
in - and choreographed - icon- 
ic films such as On the Town, 
Summer Stock and, his most 
popular, Singin'in the Rain. 
Kelly had dramatic chops, too, 
and portrayed a cynical journal- 
ist modeled after H.L. Mencken 
in the drama Inherit the Wind, 
based on the Scopes Monkey 



Trial. As the popularity of musi- 
cals declined in the late 1950s 
and age inhibited his muscular, 
acrobatic dance style, Kelly 
appeared mostly on television, 
but he did team up with Olivia 
Newton-John in the ill-fated 
big-budget musical Xanadu in 
1980. He retired from acting in 
the mid-1980s and died on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1996. 
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Squirrel Hill was Mr. Rogers' neighborhood 
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by Zach Brendza 

His iconic PBS program 
started with the tying of 
his Chuck Taylor sneak- 
ers and a simple question: 
"Won't you be my neighbor?" 

Fred Rogers passed away 
on Feb. 27, 2003, at age 74 in 
his Squirrel Hill home, leaving 
behind his high top sneak- 
ers, cardigan sweater and a 
legacy of one of the longest 
running television programs in 
history, with 895 episodes. 



Before becoming Mister 
Rogers, Fred was an avid mu- 
sician, graduating from Rollins 
College in Winter Park, Fla., 
with a bachelor's degree in 
composition. Over the course 
of his life, he wrote 200 songs 
and over a dozen operas, 
according to the Fred Rog- 
ers Company website. Rog- 
ers was born in Latrobe, but 
raised his family in Squirrel 
Hill, with his two children and 
wife Joanne, a concert pianist 
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he met at Rollins. 

Atrip home during his se- 
nior year of college shaped 
his career path. He was awed 
by his family's newly acquired 
television set, and immedi- 
ately decided he want to be 
a part of television's future, 
according to Biography.com. 

Fred Rogers started his 
"neighborhood" in 1963 and it 
debuted in 1966. Fred voiced 
and manipulated all the 
show's characters and wore 
his trademark Chuck Taylors 
so he could run behind the set 
from the organ to the puppet 
area without being heard, 
according to pbskids.org. He 
attended a special camp when 
he was a teen to learn to be a 
ventriloquist. 

Besides Mister Rogers, 
Fred Rogers played many 
roles. 

He was a Presbyterian 
minister. At his ordination, 
he was a given the charge of 
serving children and families 
through television, according 
to pbskids.org. 

He was a strict vegetarian, 
eating fruit and yogurt every 
day for lunch. 

He was a pilot, having taken 
flying lessons in high school. 
He was a golfer, taking les- 
sons with Arnold Palmer from 
Palmer's father in Latrobe. 

He was a father, a hus- 
band. And he was everyone's 
neighbor. 



[history happened here] 

Squirrel Hill Tunnels: Life in the slow lane 

by Mike Lynch 



Pittsburgliers liave a love- 
liate relationsliip witli tlie 
Squirrel Hill Tunnels— or 
maybe they just love to hate them. 

Every day an average of 1 02,000 
motorists venture through the 4,225 
foot long tunnels, according to the 
Pennsylvania Department of Trans- 
portation (PennDOT), and it seems 
like they all try to do it at the exact 
same time, but why? 

According to engineers like 
Asad Khattak of Old Dominion 
University, drivers see tunnels as 
a narrowing of the lanes, causing 
them to pump their brakes. 

"The fact that you have a wall 
next to you is a very limiting fac- 
tor," he said in 2010 interview with 
The Virginian-Pilot 

Old Dominion psychology pro- 
fessor Mark Scerbo said claus- 
trophobia also plays a role tunnel 



congestion. 

"Some people who are nervous 
about confined places and dark 
places respond to that nervous- 
ness by slowing down," he said in 
the same interview. 

The traffic might be cuss-wor- 
thy today but when they were 
first unveiled, the tunnels were a 
godsend. Drilling started Septem- 
ber 7th, 1 948, but city planners had 
been trying to think of a way to get 
people downtown from the eastern 
suburbs as early as the 1 920s. 

On September 15th, 1949, the 
passage was broken through 
to the Forward Avenue exit and 
2,312 light fixtures with 4,624 
bulbs, 8 ventilation fans, and three 
dead workers later, the tunnels 
were officially opened June 5th, 
1953, according to PennDOT. 

It cost $1 8 million, and it was 
the most expensive project taken 
on by the State Highways De- 



partment at the time. It completed 
the last link in the first eight-mile 
section of the Parkway East. 

Starting last March, crews 
began work on a 3-year, $49.5 
million reconstruction project. 
With its last renovation in 1 983, 
the tunnel was due for a facelift. 
The project includes updates to 
the tunnel's electrical, lighting and 
ventilation systems, as well as wall 
and ceiling repairs. 

While the remodel will help 
the tunnel get up to date, Penn- 
DOT spokesman Steve Cowan 
said there's nothing the con- 
struction crews can do to solve 
the traffic problem. 

"While we don't know wheth- 
er the tunnel causes motorists 
to slow down," he said, "we 
do know that as traffic builds, 
drivers typically slow or stop 
because of the movement of the 
vehicle in front of them." 
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Double Yoi! Cope got his start at Allderdice 

by Julian Routh 



No one knows where leg- 
endary Pittsburgh Steel- 
ers play-by-play caller 
Myron Cope first shouted "Yoi!," 
but it very well could have been 
at Taylor Allderdice High School 
in 1947. 

His high-pitched voice, which 
took its screechy roots in Squir- 
rel Hill, went on to captivate 
millions of listeners in his 35 
years in the broadcast booth. 
His Terrible Towel,' which he 
invented in 1975, becanne an 
iconic symbol of Steelers foot- 
ball. 

After attending Allderdice, 
Cope studied print journalism 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he graduated in 1951, 
according to a biography by 
Penn State University. He took 
his talents to the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, and was later 
a freelance writer for Sports 
Illustrated. 

From there. Cope was ap- 
proached by WTAE radio about 
doing broadcasts, a time Cope 
recalled in an interview with the 
University of Pittsburgh's Pitt 
Magazine. 

"I was freelance writing for 
Sports Illustrated and other 
magazines and the program 
director at WTAE Radio said, 
'We'd like you to do commen- 
tary for us.' I said, 'Don't try to 
kid me. I've heard my voice on 
tape.' And he said, 'That's okay. 
Obnoxious voices are coming 
into style.'" 
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Cope always had a knack 
for writing, but his trademark 
broadcasts will always be re- 
membered most fondly. From 
1 970 to 2005, he was the voice 
of the Steelers, and "was part 
of the Steelers turnaround of 
the '70s," according to Pitts- 
burgh Tribune Review m\ter 
Bob Bauder. 

Cope was one of three legend- 
ary sportscasters in the city of 
Pittsburgh, along with Mike Lange 
and Bob Prince, Bauder said. 

"Cope was different than 
Lange and Prince ," said Baud- 
er, who profiled Cope several 
years before he died. "He was 
a writer before he became a 
broadcaster." 

The city will never hear any- 
thing like Cope's Pittsburghese 
catchphrases again, either. The 
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broadcaster's most famous 
idioms were "Hum-hah," "Okel 
Dokel," "Yoi," "Double Yoi" and 
the rare "Triple Yoi." 

Bauder, who sat in on one of 
Cope's Steelers' broadcasts, 
said he remembers the game. 
"It was toward the end of his 
career so [Cope] wasn't as 
animated," Bauder said. "A 
few Yoi's came out. It was him 
and Bill Hillgrove in there, and 
Tunch llkin was on the side- 
lines. They had a great cama- 
raderie. The atmosphere was 
very loose." 

Cope, who died of respiratory 
failure in 2008, was truly one of 
a kind, and his voice will forev- 
er represent Pittsburgh. 

"He was a legend," Bauder 
said. "The city will never see 
another Myron Cope." 
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Gilded Age magnates were squires of Squirrel Hill 



by Patricio Chile 

A simple mansion was not 
enough for Andrew Mellon. 
i Upon buying steel baron 
George Laughlin's Squirrel Hill 
estate in 1917, the banking mag- 
nate promptly added a bowling 
alley, tennis courts and an indoor 
swimming pool; one of the first in 
Western Pennsylvania. The pool 
room even featured an arched 
Guastavino ceiling, a style of inter- 
locking tiles popular in early 20th 
century New York architecture. 

Less than a mile away, An- 
drew's brother Richard built 
an even bigger home. Richard 
Beatty Mellon's mansion, built 
in 1910, sat on 11 acres and 
boasted 65 bedrooms, two large 
flower gardens, a garage and a 
carriage house. 

The extravagance of the Mel- 
Ions may never be seen again. 
Author and historian Melanie Linn 
Gutowski says the combination of 
cheap building and energy costs 
with the growth of the steel and oil 
industries led to Pittsburgh's Gild- 
ed Age of lavish mansions, partic- 
ularly along a Fifth Avenue stretch 
known as "Millionaire's Row." 

Other mansions in the area 
included industrialist Charles 
Marshall's home at the corner of 
Fifth and Shady Avenues, now 
the Pittsburgh Center for the 
Arts, Ben Elm, a Forbes Avenue 
home owned by a nephew of 
Andrew and Richard, and Gulf 
Oil Corporation founder William 
Larimer Mellon. One of the most 
infamous houses in the area was 
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called Lyndhurst. Built for mining 
and railroad baron William Thaw 
in 1 887, part of the Gothic Revival 
home was later sold to raise funds 
for Thaw's son Harry who was 
arrested for murdering prominent 
architect Stanford White in 1906. 
Lyndhurst, as well as most of the 
other mansions, was demolished 
by the mid-20th century. 

"It's the kind of wealth that 
can't happen anymore," Gutows- 
ki says. "A lot of those houses 
didn't even stand for 50 years 
before they were torn down." 

Andrew Mellon's estate is one 
of the few to survive the Great 
Depression. Donated to the 
Pennsylvania College for Wom- 
en (now Chatham University) in 
1941 , the imposing brick mansion 
is tucked among leafy trees on 
Woodland Road, a narrow wind- 
ing street bridging Squirrel Hill and 
Shadyside. A glimpse behind the 

house reveals the mansion's f ea- 
se 



tures: elegant bay windows, large 
stone balconies and rolling lawns. 

And although Richard's house 
was torn down in 1 941 , his 
estate is now Mellon Park, the 
rolling grassy stretch that runs 
along Fifth Avenue between 
Shady and Penn Avenues. 
The estate's Walled Garden, a 
greenspace wrapped in tapestry 
brick walls, has been restored 
and is open to the public, as 
are its stone walkways, intricate 
fountains and iron gates de- 
signed by renowned blacksmith 
Samuel Yellin. 

It was designers like Yellin and 
architects like Frank Alden who 
added the truly remarkable touch- 
es to homes in the area, Gutowski 
says. Regardless, the Mellon 
family set the precedent for many 
of the "nouveau-riche" families that 
later formed Millionaire's Row. 

"They were the tastemakers," 
she says. 
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On stranger tides: Rob Marshall's showbiz voyage 

bv Adam Kellv generous, hard ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 



by Adam Kelly 

Rob Marshall is a Squir- 
rel Hill-raised theater 
director, film director, 
and choreographer, known for 
directing Pirates of the Carib- 
bean: On Stranger Tides, the 
2002 film adaptation of Cliica- 
go and the 2005 film adapta- 
tion of Memoirs of a Geistia. 

Marshall grew up in a 
Beechwood Boulevard home 
deeply immersed in the fine 
arts, as was his sister, director 
and choreographer Kathleen 
Marshall. 

Six Tony award nominations, 
a Golden Globe award, and 
six Emmy awards highlight his 
decorated career. His accom- 
plishments have earned him 
a place in the Taylor Allderd- 
ice High School hall of fame, 
where he graduated in 1978. 
Kathleen graduated from the 
same school in 1980. 

After his tenure at Taylor 
Allderdice, Marshall graduated 
from Carnegie Mellon with a 
bachelor's degree in fine arts in 
1982. His work with in school 
and with the Pittsburgh theatre 
scene would kick-start his life's 
work. 

Judith Conte, a professor 
of dance at Carnegie Mellon 
University, taught Marshall 
when he attended the school. 
Conte calls Rob a "terrific role 
model." 

"He's gifted and talented," 
Conte says. "Rob, as a stu- 
dent, was open, receptive. 



generous, hard 
working, and very 
diligent." 

In a Steiner 
Speaker Se- 
ries interview at 
Carnegie Mellon 
in 2012, Marshall 
discussed how 
growing up in 
Pittsburgh helped 
him ignite his 
successful film 
and choreogra- 
phy career. 

"Pittsburgh 
is an amazing 
place to grow up 
for me, because 
my parents are 
spectacular peo- 
ple," Marshall 
explained. "They 
showed me so 

much and opened my eyes to 
so much that was happening in 
Pittsburgh at the time." 
He went on to explain how 

"PITTSBURGH 

I WAS AN 
AMAZING 
PLACE TO 
GROW UP, FOR 

^ ME." 

ROB MARSHALL 
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the Pittsburgh Opera, the Pitts- 
burgh Ballet, and the Civic Light 
Opera of which he was a mem- 
ber, were all parts of his life. 

Marshall went as far as to 
call Pittsburgh a mini-New 
York, because of its opportuni- 
ties within the cultural arts. 

Marshall's latest project is 
directing and producing the 
Walt Disney Pictures' film 
adaptation of Stephen Sond- 
heim's Broadway musical Into 
tlie Woods. It is set for release 
in late 2014. 

The 53-year-old Marshall 
currently lives in New York City 
with his partner John DeLuca. 
DeLuca is co-producing Into 
the Woods. 
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Frederick Law Olmstead and Nine Mile Run 



by Audra Joseph 

n the early 1900s, a thick, 
toxic layer of soot blanketed 
the lofty towers of downtown 
Pittsburgh. Dark clouds robbed 
the city of its skyline, and moth- 
ers bowed their heads in prayer 
for their children when they 
escaped outdoors for play. 

The innumerable industrial 
plants scattered throughout the 
city were to blame for the gloomy 
conditions. Outside, smoke from 
their stacks contaminated the air 
and dirtied the water streaming 
into Pittsburgh's three rivers from 
each neighboring suburb. Inside 
the factories, business boomed. 

By 1910, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion had triggered economic and 
commercial growth for Pittsburgh, 
making it a dominant force in the 
steel industry. As a result, it was 
also one of the most polluted 
areas in the country. 

While profit captivated the 
minds of Pittsburgh's most in- 
fluential figures, renowned ar- 
chitect Frederick Law Olmsted 
was brought in to help with the 
pollution crisis. Famed for his 
trademark contribution to New 
York City's majestic Central Park, 
Olmsted had an unrivaled talent 
for enhancing the environmental 
conditions of metropolitan areas. 
His love affair with nature guided 
him down the path of landscape 
urbanism - a term loosely used to 
describe "greening up" cityscape 
environments, for the sake of 
inspiring outdoor activity. Olmst- 
ed's love affair with nature lasted 



throughout his life. 

On his first trip to Pittsburgh, he 
paid a visit to Squirrel Hill. There, 
he developed an uncanny attrac- 
tion for the muddy waters of Nine 
Mile Run, a sewage-ridden stream 
trailing to the Three Rivers Point, 
downtown. 

According to Michael Kraft and 
Daniel Mazmanian, authors of "To- 
ward Sustainable Communities: 
Transition and Transformations in 
Environmental Policy," Olmsted's 
reputation as a "pioneer architect" 
brought him to the notice of the 
Pittsburgh Civic Commission, 
composed of business and pro- 
fessional leaders of the time. 

In 1 91 1 , he shared his aspi- 
rations for improving the city's 
then-shameful environmental 
state, starting with his hope to 
save Nine Mile Run. Olmsted 
considered the land surrounding 
Nine Mile Run as an escape from 
downtown's dark, urban ambi- 
ance. Once restored to health and 
beauty, he believed it would offer a 
great deal of energy to locals. 

Unfortunately, with commercial- 
ism, urbanization, and money as 
the city's top priorities, Olmsted 
never lived to see his dreams 
for Pittsburgh come to life. And it 
wasn't until over a century lat- 
er that the largest free-flowing 
stream in the East End was finally 
granted the attention it deserved. 

To date, the city has invest- 
ed more than $7.7 million into a 
restoration project for the Nine Mile 
Run ecosystem. The addition of 
wetlands to the area would im- 
press Olmsted, each one home to 
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a string of lush vegetation condi- 
tioned for this type of setting. Aside 
from aesthetic appeal, the wet- 
lands will help filter and reduce the 
speed of stormwater as it makes its 
way down the long mile stream. 

Nine Mile Run flows through 
Frick Park, a valued asset to the 
beautiful Squirrel Hill neighbor- 
hood. The park itself illustrates the 
cohesion of city and rural environ- 
ments within the boundary of one 
community. 

Brenda Smith, Executive 
Director of the Nine Mile Run 
Watershed Association (NMR- 
WA), says, "The Nine Mile Run 
stream and wetlands restoration 
turned what was a dangerous, 
polluted eyesore in a little-used 
section of Frick Park into a 
significant community amenity. 
Lower Frick is now a magnet for 
runners, dog walkers, bikers, 
and everyone who enjoys na- 
ture and outdoor recreation." 

The mission of the NMRWA 
is to spread public awareness 
about the watershed community, 
by educating local residents on 
how to positively contribute to its 
long-term restoration project. The 
association recognizes Olmsted 
as the first to acknowledge the 
sight's potential. 

"Perhaps the most striking op- 
portunity noted for a large park 
is the valley of Nine Mile Run. 
The stream, when it is freed 
from sewage, will be an attrac- 
tive and interesting element in 
the landscape," wrote Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., in 1910, and it 
holds true today. 
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Chatham University tradition faces changes 
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by Marnie Schleicher 

Before Chatham achieved 
university status in 2007, the 
39-acre school was called 
Chatham College and before that, 
it was the Pennsylvania College 
For Women. 

Reverend William Trimble 
Beatty chartered the school as the 
Pennsylvania Female College in 
1869, and since then it has gone 
through many changes. However, 
it still honors William Pitt, the first 
Earl of Chatham — the universi- 
ty's namesake. 

Pennsylvania Female College 
was housed in what was the larg- 
est private residence in Allegheny 
County at the time, the George 
Berry mansion in Shadyside on 
Woodland Road off Fifth Avenue, 
according to Chatham's website. 

Today, the campus is composed 
of buildings and grounds from 
once-private mansions, including 
those of Andrew Mellon, James 
Rea and Edward Stanton Fickes. 



Chatham is home to the Wood- 
land Road Arboretum, which 
features over 115 different species 
of trees. It even features work by 
the Olmstead brothers, renowned 
landscapers, who designed some 
elements of the landscape for the 
original Mellon estate. 

The College's first curricu- 
lum required students to be 
proficient in Latin, German or 
French, mathematics, English, 
history, natural sciences, Bible 
history and Anglo-Saxon history. 
The list of required courses has 
changed throughout the years, 
and Chatham now offers over 
500 courses. 

Chatham is deeply rooted in 
traditions that bring together the 
students, faculty and alumnae, 
like the opening convocation, 
which marks the opening of the 
academic year. 

The Candlelight, Fickes 
Eggnog, and the Holiday Ball 
are a semi-formal events that 
celebrate the winter holidays, 
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and University Day marks Cha- 
tham's anniversary of becoming 
a university. University Day 
includes the Bucket & Blossom 
event, which brings the entire 
campus community together to 
beautify Chatham's grounds. 

Chatham is a university that is 
strongly invested in sustainability, 
and in 2008 the school received 
the Eden Hall Campus from a 
foundation of the same name. The 
property was originally a farm and 
retreat for the H. J. Heinz Compa- 
ny's working women. 

That campus, located north of 
Shadyside in Richland Township, 
is the home of Chatham's Falk 
School of Sustainability, adding 
388 acres to Chatham's size. 

Dr. Sean McGreevey, the 
Assistant Dean of Students, 
says that Chatham is ambitious 
about the cutting edge educa- 
tion at Eden Hall. The campus 
has been a part of the school 
for five years now, and has sev- 
eral ways to unite students at 
Eden Hall with the Shadyside 
campus. 

"We have overnight retreats 
there, host cross country 
meets, students, faculty and 
staff swim in the pool when it's 
warm, we have a grow-and- 
pick open to everyone," Mc- 
Greevey says. "It's already part 
of who we are." 

He also says that the cam- 
pus was developed as a place 
for promoting "wellness and 
spiritual renewal" to the women 
working for Heinz, and Chatham 
hopes to continue that tradition. 
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